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the gross inequalities in 
pao cilhx oat laws, can not but have the ef- 
fect of weakening the sense of justice in the 
public mind. Lawyers, no doubt, will be start- 
led by the audacity of the suggestion ; but we 
will make our meaning plain by illustrations. 
A poor man with no friends—or perhaps a black 
man who having been born and trained under 
patriarchal instututions, can not be expected to 
have a very delicate moral sense in regard to 
questions of meum and /uum—is guilty of rob- 
bing a hea-reost. Let him be detected ; let 
there be any reasonable testimony against him ; 
and beyond all doubt he will suffer whatever 
penalty the law has provided against that degree 
of theft. But suppose the farmer finds that the 
mischief has been done by a party of “young 
gentlemen,”’ who have added to the larceny 
some annoying insult. Suppose he identifies 
the offenders, and has evidence against them 
which would be sufficient to condemn an un- 
taught and ragged offender. Will those young 
men be imprisoved in the county jail ‘fora term 
not more than thirty days,’’ according to the 
statute in such cases made and provided! Who 
thinks of such a thing! What would have been 
a crime in a poor and hungry boy, or in a negro 
newly escape trom ogy is in these young 
gentlemen euly a frolic. *t the. windows of a 
citizen’s dwelling be broken in thesnght season, 
by some low vagubond, and the offender, if de- 
tected, will surely feel the utmost ngor of the 
law. But let a student at midnight hurl deadly 
missiles through the windows into a freshman’s 
bedroom, or let him at the same hour commit 
the same violence upon the apartments of an un- 
popular college tutor ; and though by the viyil- 
ance of the college authorities he may be detect- 
ed and expelled, who will think of punishing 
him ‘by imprisonment in a common jail not ex- 
ceeding thirty days!’’ What! put a gentle- 
man’s son into prison for a boyish frolic! ‘l'rue, 
the brickbat or the paving stone might have 
killed a fellow-student ; but what of that? Does 
not the young man wear broadcloth; and think 
you that the law was made for such as he? 
The constitution of Connecticut says, and a 
similar provision exists in every other state, 
‘**All prisoners shall before conviction be baila- 
ble, by sufficient sureties, except for capital of- 
fences where the proof is evident or the pre- 
their will, sumption great ;”’ and by another clause it is pro- 
Do not think that Iam here making an idle | Vide? that “‘excessive bail shall not be required. 
distinction. If the will of the people be law, | hese rules, as frequently, nas to say ordinarily, 
then the law has no authority and is entitled to | adininistered, establish * ysem of peeemary 
no reverence. But if law be the application of | commutation for all crimes not capital. What 
principle to specific cases, and that application | 'S the meaning of the words sufficient and exces- 
be determined by the judgment of the majority, | “'Y° ' Obviously a higher amount than is neces- 
then has the law an authority binding as duty it. | S27¥ to secure the presentation of the culprit at 
The will of two, or the will of the major- | the apppointed time and place for trial, is exces- 
ity is no more binding than the will of any one| Less than what is necessary for that pur- 
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FROM A SERMON ON LAW, BY THOMAS 
HILL. PASTOR OF . THE UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, WALTHAM. 


“What islaw' Where lies its foundation 
and its authority! How is it to be determined? 
What is to be done in the conflict of laws ? 

A. law is the supposed expression of the pur- 
pose ef God. No being can be bound to do that 
for which he was not made; and therefore the 
law of his duty must be included iuthe purposes 
of his being. 

Law. is the application of prins ple to specific 
cases, and the authority of the principle is the 
only authority of the law. 

Laws, in themselves, then, have not any prop- 
er authority; they are an exposition of duty, 
they declare what is right, but they do not make 
it nght by declaring 1. 

But whence cometh the law? 

l answer, the four principal sources of law 
among men, are custom, the State, the Gospel, 
and private judgment, Of the law of custom I 
need not speak at length. 

What is the origin of political law, and what 
are its foundations! Does not all power reside 
in the people? Yes. And the will of the peo- 
ple is the law! No, no,—the will of a majori- 
ty is not Taw. Law is the application of princi- 
ple to specifie cases. ‘The judgment of the ma- 
jority decides what is right, bat the will of the 
majority cap never make it right. 

‘The law comes from their judgment, not from 








sive. 
man,—but the judgment of the majority is very = is not sufficient. But how many crimes are 
much less likely to be wrong than the judgment | adjusted in our courts simply by the forfeiture uf 
of an individual. the bail bonds? : Is it too much to say that gen- 

Were the people fully aware that they did not | erally in cases of that class, bail is required and 
by their will make the law, bat that they merely | 8'¥&9 not at all with the idea that the prisoner 
decided by their judgement what the law should | stand trial, or if tried will abide the issue, 
be. then would they ese that the law carries but with a full expectation on all sides that the 
with it the sacred majesty of truth, that it is not criminal will escape by the payment of the bend! 
dependent upon the impulses and passions of the In other words, the bail, inste ad of affording any 
moment, upon the will of the mob, but that it security that the prisoner wil come to trial and 
has foundations as everlasting as the throne of if guilty will be punished, is 1self the punish- 
God. But 1 pass to the next source of Jaw, that ment, and, apart from the disgrace attendant 
is the revelation by Jesus Christ. Jesus, how-| upon a virtual confession cf guilt, is the only 
ever, did not come to give us a law. | punishment. é ; 

Whatever law we find written in the Gospel | We have not said these things at random. 
is there accidentally ; not laid down as the pur- | Some of our readers, we doubt not, have alrea- 
pose of the Savior’s teaching, but only ased in dy recellected a painful case of which some ac- 
illustration of his doctrine. Nevertheless, what- | count was given 1n a former number of this vol- 
ever he said in application of these holy prinei-} 8. [Pages 129-131.] A party of half- 
ples to specific acts of life is law, and among the | drunken young gentlemen, students in college, 
highest laws to us. For we cannot suppose | “®t breaking windows *‘in the night season’’— 
that Jesus could err in his judgment, or mistake | 4 ¢™me fur which a gang of ragged boys would 
in declaring what justice, love and purity demand | ave been punished “by imprisonment in a com- 
of ua > mon jail not exceeding thirty days. A college 

The very essence of the Gospel is individual | oficer happening to pass at the moment, pursued 
liberty. And wherever the Gospel has come | them as they fled, seized one of them, and was 
with power into the hearts of men, it has filled | drawing him toward the light, when he was 
them with the love of liberty, and made them | thrice struck with a deadly weapon. Once the 
protect the right of private judgment, and pay daggers point was turned aside, and glanced 
respect to the individual conscience. ‘The indi- | UPpO" His ribs ; but twice it pierced his thigh— 
vidual conscience, the fourth source of law, and, 


|ouce almost within a hair's breadth of the temo- 
I think, the highest source of all, the ultimate |ral artery. By the activity and skill of the col- 
test, the last appeal. ‘The servant is not above 


lege police, the window-breakers were identified, 
his master, neither is he thatis sent greater than | @¥d were visited with appropriate college punish- 
he that sent him. Huw can the law be supe 


rior | ments ; but the state took nu more notice of their 
to the private judgment, since the judgment of | 


| erime than if it had been committed in Kamschat- 
the majority which defines the law, consists only ia. He who had stabbed the tutor, retreated 
of many private judgments ? 


| quietly to his father house in Philadelphia, and 
Love is the fulfilling of all law, and whatever| ¥@S With due solemnities expelled from college. 
is contrary to the spirit of love is contrary to all | 


That was to have been the last of it. Who 
true law, even if it be commanded by every | thought of sending on a requisition and seiz- 
statute book under Heaven. 


ing the fugitive from justice’ Who thought 
No good citizen breaks or disregards a law be-| bringing him to trial? W ho dreamed of such 
cause it interferes with his rights or privileges, | 4 thing as vending him to W ethersfield fur a ten 
or because his feelings are excited, and the law years term of service! The, wounded man was 
seems to him useless and unjust. Such things | reported to be doing well; and it was expected 
may make him labor to have the law repealed, | that svon he would be able to resume his duties. 
but so long as the law is in force he will be obedi- | But suddenly a fever—whether caused by the 
ent. Love requires it ; the peace and well-being | Wouuds, or previously latent in the constitution 
of the race demand it. Not so when the law | Of the patient, is uncertain—supervened ; and he 
interferes with his conscience, when it requires died. ‘Then suddenly justice seemed to awake. 
him to do wrong. Then he cannot obey; he is|A requisition from the Governor was hastily 
traitor to the spirit of law, if he obeys. | procured ; the offender was arrested and brought 
I maintain therefore, that the law is to be dis- 


to the scene of his crime. See now the applica- 
obeyed whenever obedience to it is forbidden by | tion of the great law maxim, that circumstances 
our views of duty; or in other words that a/ alter cases. If two sailors on one of the 
man’s conseience is ‘supreme lawgiver to him. wharves had fallen into a scuffle, and if one of 
In the conflict of laws, one Jaw must be su- | them had stabbed the other with the knife which 
preme. If our state laws conflict with our na- | 4 Sailor ordinarily carries about his person, there 
tional. we cannot obey both at once. jis no room for doubt that the offender would 
The law of the state, when it is opposed to | have been immediately cast inte prison to await 
the constitution, or to the enactments of con-| his trial, and upon trial would have been cun- 
gress, is null and void demned to the State prison, perhaps for life, cer- 
This operation of civil law illustrates the sub- | tainly for not less than ten years.* In this case, 
ject of conflicting laws in generat. The cus-| however, the offender was not a sailor, but a 
toms of society, the regulations of trade, the | gentleman, the son of one of the wealthiest men 
legislation of states, the revelation of Jesus, |i Philadelphia. We need not repeat the par- 
the writings of apostles and prophets, and indi- | ticulars, as they have already been given in an- 
vidual conscience exercised upon questions of | other place. Suffice it to say, that by the strenu- 
duty, are independent sources of law. | ous exertions of the most able counsel,—mainly 
Of these diflerent sources of law the customs | directed, of course, to the one point of reducing 
of society stand in the lowest place, and the in-| the bail 10 the lowest possible amount,—the cul- 
dividual conscience at the head. prit, without havibg seen for a moment the inside 
_ Next to a man’s own judgment of what is| of 4 prisoa, was enabled to escape with no other 
right and wrong, or rather equal with a man ‘s| punishment than that his father was obliged to 
own judgment, stands the Holy Scripture. If| pay a sum of money, which was no more to him 
we are Christians, if we acknowledge Jesus to than the exaction of a quarter of a dollar would 
be a teacher sent from God, we must cunfess| be to a poor man who lives by the labor of his 
hands or by the Jabor of his brain. 





that his word has an authority, above the high- 

est human laws. The law of the state must| Such are the inequalities in the administration 
yield to the law of Christ. He who breaks a| of what is called justice under our laws. ‘The 
ae — sus in obedience to the law of the Jand | evil that we speak of is not peculiar to any one 


ote od his Savior and exalted human law-| state. It characterizes the whole country. We 
Shrist 4 — the Son of God, The law of| do seriously doubt whether there is a country in 
+ geal pad ns “ the law of conscience did | Christendom, where money alone will go farther 
Mek hen not - but conflict here is impossible. | in securing exeroption from the legitimate pen- 
which conflicts with te ia law through Christ alties of crime, than it will in this country. And 
ten upon the heart. tn ys which he has writ- what must be the effect of this upon the love of 
supreme, and our own ae making conseience justice, and the sense of justice, in the minds of 
timate rule, | am pr. Rr scone of duty our ul-| the people? It is the very essence of justice to 
new nor dangerous. Not mag vctrine neither | be impartial. Justice that lays its hand heavily 
think Mais feande of | “se ms Oe I find it, 1| upon the poor, and lightly upon the rich, is not 
not even of yourselves what is v Judge ye | justice, but a lie offensive alike to God, and to 
words of the apostles, and in the ne n the | whatever of moral sense remains ia man. What 
tyrs and confessors rm all ages of ro - “ mat- | better can be expected where justice 1s displaced 
Nay. it se, ats aeeenive, the founda Church.|by a sham so hideous, than that the ideas of 
upon which the Commonwealth is Re eas | Justice, of punishmeut, and of all things correlate 

; ‘reedom | to these, will gradually be obsured in the minds 


of conscience, and the right of private judgmen, |. ¢ ‘ 

T Siessil ; 8 -|of men; that the people generally, instead of 
The doctrine is not dangerous: for it subverts | looking to the law ut ee aad rejoicing 
not the majesty of law, bat rather strengthens it; | ; Ss ta ng 


showing where the true authority of law lies, | =e ee of its awfyl egis, will ogg 
and bindin leeply to obedience in all | the in, nctessing distrust and contempt ; the 
wher Gene aia the infietion of penalties, when inflicted, will 
© conscience forbids it not. scem more and more like a misfortune lighting 
on the poor sufferer; that the feeling of loyalty 
toward the commonwealth, and of righteous in- 
dignation against crime, will die out and be for- 
gotren; and that hatred against the administia- 
tion of the law will rankle in the popular mind, 
ull at last, upon the excitement of some fatal 
oceasion, the law itself, in the outbreak of popu- 
lar fury, shall be like chaff before the whirlwind? 
* The writer of these remarks was present at a small 
party of friends, the evening preceding Mr. 1).’s death. 
A physician who bad just come from the bed side of Mr. 








INEQUALITY OF PUNISHMENT. 


Are the following remarks from the New 
Englander true in Massachuseits as well as Con- 
necticut! We fear that they are ; and, if they 


are, the wrongs of which they speak call loudly 
for redress. 





“*And in this place we venture to Say, that 


the administration of 





D. communicated the astqunding intelligence that he 
would not survive that night. In the conversation 
which ensued, we stated the supposed case of two sail- 
ors, as we have now stated it to our readers. ‘‘Yes,” 
replied one of the most eminnent lawyers in New Haven, 
‘if that case had occurred instead of this, the sailor 
would bave been tried and sentenced at the court which 
rose yesterday, and to-day he would have gone to Weth- 
ersfield.”” We can not refrain from adding, that within 
four days that lawyer was retained as of counsel for the 
criminal ;—though he took no active part in the defence. 





We donot remember from what paper we 
have cut the following article. It is less vivid 
than some other sketches that we have met with 
of the same scene; but it is a picture which it is 
well for us to have impressed on our minds.— 
Since St. Paul, there has been no man whose 
life takes such an energetic hold of us as that of 
Luther. We would recommend the Memoir of 
him by Michelet. An English version has re- 
cently been published in New York. We have 
not examined it,but if it do any sort of justice to 
the original, itis well worth reading. 


MORAL GRANDEUR. 


Few events in history have presented a more 
sublime spectacle of moral grandeur than the ap- 
pearance of Luther before the Diet of Worms, 
on the 17th day of April, 1521. We would that 
the minds of all our readers were familiar with 
the event itself, and with the causes which led 
to the Reformation, because the same spirit of 
the Romish Church which then souglit to crush 
Luther is abroad in this land, and would even 
now crush the Protestant cause every where if 
it could, and spread the dark, sable curtain of 
Popery over our entire world, and bring back the 
ignorance and paralyzing influence of the dark 
ages over the minds of men. On the great oc- 
casion referred to, the high dignitaries of church 
and state had assembled in solemn council; and 
their numerous retinues, increased “Dy crowds 
from every part of the German empire, and thou- 
sands from the remotest countries of Christen- 
dom, thronged the ancient city of Worms. The 
greatest part of the vast multitude had come to 
hear the famed monk of Wittemberg. Some re- 
| garded him as a miracle of wisdom; others,*as a 
| prodigy of iniquity. Butall longed to behold 
‘the man so dreaded by Rome, and to hear for 
| themselves that voice which had defied the thun- 
‘ders of the Pepe. His boldest ‘friends fearing, 
| nay, expecting his condemnation and death, had 
|come to cheer him by their presence, and treas- 
ure up his dying words. While those who had 
| thirsted for his blood, at length confident of suc- 
leess, were boasting how they would burn the 
| foul heretic, and kindle the flames for his follow- 

eis. 

The appointed hour had arrived, and Luther, 
clothed with that power which comes only from 
| intimate communion with God, left his humble 
| lodgings for the hall where the federative Diet 
| were assembled. Preceded by a herald, and at- 
| tended by a marshal of the empire, with much 
| difficulty he made his way through the dense 
jcrowd. On every side nothing was to be seen 
| but human heads, even the roofs of the houses 
| were all crowded—every one striving to catch a | 

| glance of Luther as he passed. 

| On arriving at the hall the throng was, if possi- 
ble, even greater than in the open street. The 
| imperial guard clear a passage with their halberds 
| and he enters the building, crowded by more than 
| five thousand persons, exclusive of the Diet, 
| which embraced not less than two hundred of 
'the wisest and mightiest men of the age. Every 
{eye was upon Luther. A profound silence reign- 





| great cause, 


With acalm, clear voice, and ina manner 
perfectly free from excitement, but firm and dig- 
nified, he began—‘*Most sereae emperor, aud 
en most illustrious princes and gracious lords! 

this day appear before you in all humility ac- 
cording to your command; and I implore your 
majesty and your highnesses, by the mercies of 
God, to listen with favor to- the defence ofa 
cause which I am well assured is just and right. 
I ask pardon, if by reason of ignorance | am 
wanting in the manners that befit a court; for I 
have not been brought up in kings’ palaces, but 
in the seclusion of the cloister.”” Such was his 
exordium—beautiful for its brevity and appropri- 
ateness. He then proceeded fearlessly to the 
question upon which his fate was suspended.— 
Arranging the works which he had been required 
to recant into three classes—th@se upon purely 
devotional subjects—those against Popery—and 
those in whieh he had attacked private individu- 
als, who had undertaken to defend the tyranny 
of Rome; he brought furward a few plain, unan- 
swerable arguments in defence of each. But 
soon falling upon the Holy Seriptures, that 
stronghold so dreaded by the partisans of the 
Pope, he demanded proof of his error before he 
could reasonably retract. He repeated his firm 
conviction that all his propositions were based 
upon the word of God, and that it would not on- 
ly be inconsistent, but impious to abandon them. 
Still, if convinced that he was in error, he de- 
clared himself willing instantly to retract, and 
with his own hand bura the offending book. 

‘Then, after referring to his own weak and de- 
fenceless situation, as a feeble and unworthy 
champion of truth, he breaks forth into a strain 
of lofiy eloquence. He warns those mighty men 
of the fearful danger of fighting against God,asud 
bringing down upon their own heads, present 
disaster and everlasting destruction. 

When peremptorily called upon again to re- 
tract or be dealt with as an obstinate heretic, he 
calinly looked them in the face and said, **May 
God be my helper! for I can retract nothing!” 

There was a dignity, an air of authority in his 
manner, that won the admiration of the emperor, 
and even his bigoted accusers. His words, 
while they fell like thunderbolts upon his perse- 
cutors, fired the enthusiasm and aroused the 
sympathies of thousands present, thus enlisting 
many powerful names in the cause of the Refor- 
mation. His answer ran like wildfire tirrough 
the multitudes that thronged the city ‘The 
minions of Leo swore he should have the fate of 
Huss, and his ashes be thrown into the Rhine. 
But the mass of the people declared it could not 
be done without danger and bloodshed, and 
threatened to annihilate the Spanish troops. 
The news spread rapidly through the ne.ghbor- 
ing cities, and soon reached the remotest corners 
of Germany. The voice of the nation was in 
favor of Luther, and the Diet dared not destroy 
him. The empire and the church had united to 
crush an obscure monk, but had failed. Sus- 
tained by the strength of God and armed with 
the sword of truth, he had met them, anc won 
a victory that will be felt among all natioss and 
through all coming time. Seldom has theworld 
witnessed such an example of moral sublmity. 
Its only parallel is found in these who, at hiffer- 
ent periods, have acted and suffered in the same 
[Selected. 





INFANCY. 
‘*Infancy,’’ says Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘hath life 
but in efligy; or like a spark dwelling in a pile 
of wood, the candle is so newly lighted, that 
every sudden bieath of air puts it out, and it 
dies. Childhood is so tender, and yet so un- 
wary, so soft to all the impressions of chance, 
and yet so forward to run into them, that God 





|ed throughout the assembly. * * © * The 
Chancellor of Treves proposed the questions that | 
| were to determine the Relormer’s fate. ‘Do 
|you acknowledge yourself to be the author of | 
\those works! pvinting to about twenty volumes | 
lon atable near. ‘*And if so, are you prepared | 
| to retract them and the sentiments they contain!’’ 

After the titles had been read, Luther, with an 

unfaltering voice, confessed that they were his. | 
But while his friends were expecting to hear | 
him reject with scorn the very idea of a recanta- 
tion, and pour out his indignation in a torrent of 
eloquence, he repressed the emotions that sirug- 
gled for utterance, and humbly prayed the Em- 
peror **to grant him time for reflection, that he 
might answer without offending against the word 
of God.”’ A smile of surprise and satisfaction 
lighted up many a grim visage among the dukes 
and barons, as they enjoyed the ill concealed 
chagrin and confusion of his friends. ‘The good | 
Elector Frederick hardly knew in what light to | 
view this unexpected conduct of his bold monk. 
The haughty Charles turned to his coartiers and 
sueeringly remarked, “This fellow will never 
make a heretic of me!” While the nuncios of 
the Roman Pontiff were delighted at the prospect 
of accomplishing the fondest hopes of His Holi- 
ness. Encouraged by Luther’s apparent inde- 
cision, the tribunal granted him a day for reflee- 
tion. 

It was neither fear nor irresolution that induc- 
ed him to ask this delay; he was undoubtedly de- 
termined in regard to his reply. But he was anx- 
ious to have this, perhaps the last great act of 
his life free from the suspicion of haste or passion. 
It was one of his wisest steps, one of his great- 
est victories; for he not only conquered his own 
hasty and impetuous spirits, but as the event will 
plainly show, foiled the craftiest designs of his 
foes. God was with him in that critical hour, 
Like his Master, he retired to spend the night in 
prayer. From his lonely room there went up a 
fervent and availing cry. If angels ever hover 
over mortals, and secretly impart heavenly aid, 
they ministered to Luther while drinking of the 
bitter cup. Gradually his soul became tranquil, 
and he felt prepared for whatever was before him. 

* * * * Again he stood in the presence 
of the Diet. The Chancellor repeats the ques- 
tions, and all wait with intense interest for the 
reply. Evening was closing in, and the twilight 
rendered fainter and more gloomy by its passage 
through the thick, painted glass, threw an air of 
chilling solemnity over the whole scene. ‘The 
torches too, that were blazing in various parts of 
the spacious hall, and the stern, frowning aspect 
of the judges, made it seem stil! more like a con- 
clave of the inquisition. The antique building 
with its rude Gothie architecture, and rough, 
unsightly paintings, thesavage figures of the im- 
perial guards, leaning on their halberds, the noise 
of the soldiery as they drove back the crowd that 
thronged the court, and the low, threatening 
murmur that occasionally ran through the vast 
assembly—all conspired to strike terror through 
the heart of the reformer, and induce him to re- 
cant, 

Luther felt the greatness of the moment. The 
very thought that in the presence of that multi- 
tude, and those. great ones of the earth, he was 
to bear testimony to the truth, and probably seal 
it with his blood; and the unwavering conviction 
that God was with him, and would plead his 
cause,inspired him with new dignity and strength. 
Approaching the throne of Charles, and glancing 
his eye from the mitred heads and princely attires 
that surrounded it, to the thousands looking on 








with the spirit withia, his pale countenance light- 
ed up with fresh courage, and-his dark, stern eye 
beamed with unwonted animation. It is not im- 
probable that at this very time he hada foresight 
of the glorious result! Led by an unerring hand 
he had gradually ascended the mount of gospel 
truth, till the tall light of day burst upon his 
searching eye. And as he looked back upon the 
different positions in faith and practice which he 
had successively held since leaving,the convent of 
Erfarth, and forward to the time when the mighty 
hindrances which he met would be «wept away 
forever, Oh who ean tell what crossed his vision! 
The darkness of centuries was passing away be- 
fore the rising sun, and exposing the rottenness 
of Rome. ‘The spirit of trath was brooding upon 
a mighty mass of awakening mind. 








ject is, unquestionably, an important one. 


obtain them? 


with breathless interest, his slight form dilated pains and join in social enjoyment. 


knew that there could be no security, without 
the care and vigilance of an angel keeper; and 
the eyes of parents, and the arms of nurses, the 
provisions of art, and the effects of human love 
and providence, are not sufficient to keep one 
child from horrid mischiefs, from strange and 
early calamities and death, unless an angel be 
sent from heaven to stand sentinel, and watch 
over the very playthings and sleepings, the eat- 
ings and drinkings of the children.” 





At the meeting at Faneuil Hall on Thursday 
evening last, to take into consideration the con- 
dition of the morals in the city of Boston, Judge 
Williams presided, and on taking the chair, 
made some excellent remarks, well adapted to 
the time and the occasion. We are indebted to 
a friend for the following sketch of his remarks: 


**] am happy,my friends--my brothers and sis- 
ters—to meet so many of you once more ‘in 
Fanevil Hall. We are again assembled to con- 
sider the important subject of the purification of 
the morals of Boston, and reciprocally to receive 
and impart counsel and encouragement. An 
alarm of fire in the city has just been sounded, 
and a number of our friends who had gathered 
here, are now gone to aid in extinguishing that 
fire. We remain here, and remain for the pur- 
pose of extinguishing the flames and staying the 
ravages of a far more awful and tremendous fire 
—the fire of intemperance and crime. 

Before proceeding in the order of arrangements 
for the evening, and calling on those who have 
come prepared to address us and impart their 
counsel, I ask your permission to make a few 
brief suggestions. I know not whether they 
will be deemed worthy of consideration. They 
may be thought to be theoretical and visionary, 
or if practical, they may be thought unimportant. 
I will, however, present them and Jeave you to 
decide on their pertinence and value. 

The subject I wish to suggest to your minds 
is that of amusements for the young. The sub- 
’ The 
young will have amusements. They must have 
them and they ought to have them. Amuse- 
ments are among the necessities of their nature. 
The young will seek them and find them where 
they are to be found, and such as are to be found. 


The question, therefore, is not—shall they have 


amusements '—but it is—ihat amusements shall 


they nave? and where shall they have them'— 


Shall innocent and unexpensive amusement be 
placed within their reach, or shall they be left 


to rush into those that are debasing, corrupting 


and criminal’ They must have amusements in 
which they can be active participators and agents, 


and not merely passive spectators or hearers.— 


They must have social, and not merely solitary 
amusements,—amusements in which many may 
unite, and the pleasures of which are multiplied 
by participation. Where and how shall they 
Theatrical entertainments are 
abundant and attractive, but they are expensive 
beyond the honest means of most of our young 


men, and if they were not, the purity of their 
moral influences, notwithstanding all that has 
been said of them as ‘‘schools of morals,”” may 
well be more than deubted. 
substantially, may be said of most other public 
amusements which are continually soliciting at- 
tention. 
men—apprentices, mechanics, clerks and others, 
go forth in their hours of leisure, to seek com- 


I fear, the same, 


What then can be done? Our young 


The sa- 
oons of dissipation are before their eyes in every 


street and alley, and at every corner. “They 
hear, within them, the voices of joy and song 
and revelry: the doors, unlike most other doors 
which they pass, are temptingly open to wel 

come them to scenes of social enjoyment with- 
out a fee for admission; they enter--is it strange? 
—they enter, and they are lost. 


Permit me now to make the inquiry—the se- - 


rious and earnest inquiry—cannot something be 
done to shield our young men from these allur- 


ing tempations?- Cannot some innocent, pure, 
social amusements be devised ia which all may 
unite, of which all may participate, without ex- 
pense and without moral danger? Cannot hu- 
man ingenuity invent recreations and enjoyments 
in which people of different ages, sexes and sta- 


tempered, but not chilled, by the 


its care and infirmities, in witnessin 
ipating the sports of childhood ? 


and amusements. 
longer. 


and more practical minds.”” [Atlas, 





[Reported for the Atlas.] 
MORALS OF BOSTON. 


ence to this subject, was held in Faneuil Hall, 
on ‘Thursday evening. _The meeting was open- 
ed with prayer by the Rev. Mr. Clurke, W. D. 
Spooner, Esq., presiding. After which, the 
Rev. Charles Brooks ascended the rostrum and 
delivered the following Address: 


Feitow Citizens— 


I must briog an accusation against my friend 
Dea. Grant, for getting me on this stand when 
I told him I could do so little towards the spe- 


than most persons, of rum-buying, rum-selling, 
or rum-drinking ; and I shall of course, leave to 
the better informed the important statistics and 
appropriate reflections in this department, while 
I ask for a few moments to speak of anothet 
source of public and private corruption ; I mean 
demoralizing pictures, demoralizing story-books 
and demoralizing literature. From this witle 
subject I shall select here and there but a single 
point. 

W here is the fountain of human action? Cer- 
tainly in the mind. ‘That which is acted out 
openly in the world is first conned over and ar- 
ranged in the mind. ‘The human will, as a foun- 
tain, is concealed; but actions are streams from 
that fountain, and they gush out into sight. If 
no fountain existed there could be no streams ; 
so if no will existed there would be no action. 
‘The actions, therefore, which bless or afflict so- 
ciety, have their origin in the human will. Now 
there are many and powerful means for enlight- 
ening and directing the human will, especially 
in early life, such as the sacred influences of 
home, of the common school, of the Sunday 
school. of good books and virtuous associates. 
So there are many and powerful means for vul- 
garizing and perverting the human will, espec- 
lally among the young; these means are, ua- 
principled parents, bad books and vicious com- 
pany. The ignorance and depravity of parents 
are fertile sources of that juvenile delinquency 
and crime which are staining, today, the fair 
fame of Boston. Such parents will not put their 
children to school: we therefore want a law 
which shall compel all children to attend school, 
whether their parents will or nct. Have wea 
right to defend ourselves againts crime, against 
theft and arson, and have we notthe right to de- 
fend ourselves against the cause of crime, namely, 
ignorance? If we havea law to force a boy into 
prison because he isa thief, let us have a law 
is that will force him into school, to prevent 
his becoming a thief. An ounce of prevention 
worth a pourd of cure. The schoolhouse is bet- 
ter than the penitentiary. Let us put into that 
boy, pure, sound, moral principle, which is God’s 
police, and then he will be prevented from 
breaking the laws of his own being or infringing 
| on the rights of others. 
| But let me leave'this topic to utter my em- 
| phatic protest against bad books and licentious 
| pictures, which are at this hour among the busy 
| and efficient corrupters of youth ; and I wish that 
| an eagle-eyed police may be appointed, whose 
special duty it shall be to search out those press- 
es, which in secret are printing these pestiferous 
pictures and books, and also those circulating li- 
| braries and book-stalls, which loan or sell them. 
| We of the School Committee have found these 
| pictures and books gmong the children of our 
grammar schools; though the teachers have 
done all they could to keep them out. Thus 
you see that Satan has got again into Paradise. 

But | would speak of other books—there are 
moreover multitudes of small story books which 
have no moral aim, but merely intellectual amuse- 
ment. They please the imagination, but do not 
aud cannot warm the heart. ‘They contain very 
little accurate information, being often very care- 
less, both in style and statement. Habits of ac- 
curate thinking cannot be gained from them, and 
the less children read them the better. 

Thea there ts another class, like the ‘‘Physiol- 
ogies ;’’ with higher literary pretensions, which 
aim to stimulate the imagination, very much as 
rum stimulates the stomach, and with very much 
the same results. They produce unnatural im- 





authors of these demoralizing works know well 
their customers; they know that there is in the 
community an active hunger for their sort of 
food. ‘They know their books will sell. Now, 
I say, if we had such an elevated public con- 


not find a sale. They would sink, by the weight 
of their own inherent Jepravity, into a shoreless 
bottomless oblivion. 

I must allude to another class of yet more in- 
genious corruptors of youth—I mean, the second 
rate writers of Hurope, who seem, in the ab- 
sence of greater lights, to shine with captivating 
splendor. ‘These legislators in the republic of 
letters, or rather these sub marshals in the in- 
tellectual empire, are the authors of dramas and 
vaudevilles, poems and romances, often exhibit- 
ing great ingenuity, and occasionally some learn- 
ing, and often also displaying the boldest de- 
fences of private immorality and social revolu- 
tion, They found the temple of the universe in 
the human intellect. Many of these find their 
way to our country, where they give ardor to 
passion and confidence to crime. ‘They do not 
get purified by being filtered through three thou- 
sand miles of atmosphere, any more than they 
do in passing from a French to an English dress. 
‘Their first aim is to stimulate the intellect, no 
matter at what expense, and some of their au- 
thors seem to think, that the more the conscience 
is deadened the more alive will be the intellect, 
thus going upon the supposition that a man may 
put out my right eye under the pretext that my 
left will have a clearer sight. 

These are the writers who separate knowl- 
edge from virtue; and, instead of the sublime 
and heavenly principles of gvangelical truth, 
they give you the cold syllogisms of skepticism; 
instead of planting your foot on the Rock of 
Ages, they push you into that open sea of infi- 
delity, whose winds are chance, whose waves 
are accident and whose shores are annihilation. 
lonly wish my countrymen knew the private 
character of these authors, and they would then 
cease recommending the beauties of their writ- 
ings; for their beauty is the rouge on a harlot’s 
cheek. I wil! sta'e one example which came to 
my knowledge while living in Paris. A law- 
yer, connected with one of the public journals, 
was paid for writing an able article in defence of 
an important popular cause: the opponents of 
this cause, not knowing that he was the author 
of the defence, came to hire him to write an an- 
swer. He consented to do it, provided it never 
should be known who wrote the reply. They 


is own arguments, which was satiafactory 
bd his psn Many of the French authors, 
whose works are so miserably translated and 
eagerly read among us, can be hired to write 
on either side of any question you propose.— 
Some of them, I know, would hold the devil's 
stitrup either for money or office. 
These are the kind of writers who brought 
about the French Revolution in '89, and who, if 
they could serve their own ends in it, would 





tions, may meet and mingle in familiar and un- 
restrained intercourse !—recreations and enjoy- 
ments in which the ardors of childhood may be 
presence of 
age; and in which age may, for a time, forget 

and partic- 
or myself, I 
should take delight in mingling in such scenes 
But J will not detain you 
I know not whether my sug estions and 
wishes can ever be realized, but J have taken the 
liberty to throw out before you these few brief 
and crude hints for the consideration of -wiser 


Another meeting of stirring interest in refer- 


cific objects of the meeting, because I knew less 


ages, artificial feelings and deranged action. The | 


science as Boston ought to have, and such as | &8orb her affections. ¢ 
foreigners suppose she has, these books could | weep! why should you sigh for her return to 


agreed to his conditions and he wrote a response | po 


bring about another state of moral chaos, which 
would fill earth with groans and heaven with 
tears. 

During the empire of Napoleon, on one 20th 
of March, with the cry, ‘Long live the Emper- 
or,” there was mingled another, in these words: 
‘**Long live Hell—down with Paradise!” And 
see the fruits of such sentiments to-day in Paris! 
The public conscience of that city is what !— 
Why, 60,000 troops of the line under arms 
every day in the year! Do you want Boston to 
become such a place? If you do not, you must 
take care with what books you feed the hungry 
and inquisitive minds of your children. ‘The 
young tell you they read these books for their 
style. ‘These corrupting novels and plays are 
oftentimes written in a most fascinating style; 
brilliant thoughts occasionally glow onthe page, 
like the flush of morning on the sky, and by 
such means they recommend a false philosophy. 
They secure, with the young, a hasty and pro- 
fane verdict of the senses against truth and pu- 
rity; aud while the eager reader dreams, that 
the author is distilling nectar and ambrosia, he 
is in fact pouring upon the bewildered soul the 
damps of mildew and the blight of death. Would 
it be any consolation to you to know that the 
poisonous pill which killed your child was wrap- 
ped up in honey? 

There is a class of French writers, such as 
Paul de Kock, George Sand, Eugene Sue, Vic- 
tor Hugo, &c., who try to take a loftier stand, 
and pretend to advocate morality, if not religion; 
but, who thereby do an incalculable detriment to 
society. The amatory passions are the main 
sptings of their novels. Many may read their 
books without being injured. It is not the in- 
ference which mature and good nrinds may draw 


inferences which youthful fancy and burning 
lust draw from them. ‘There are some writers 
who can speak of liberty in sugh a blinding way, 
that the humble Christianjight think it to be 
the liberty wherewith rist makes us free; 
while the licentious worldling will interpret it to 
be the liberty wherewith Satan would make us 
free. 

It is ovr solemn duty as republicans, as citi- 
zens of Boston, as consistent Christians, to see 
that our children are not exposed to the silent, 
demoralizing tyranny of bad books. Their ap- 
pearance among us we should regard as the 
greatest calamity ;—as the coming of a moral 
cholera, containing the‘ infection of spiritual 
death, 

Let our eyes henceforward be wide open to 

this avenue of peril and ruin; and let us do all 
we can to vivify the common conscience in our 
community—to see that all our children attend 
school, and to frown upon every attempt to print 
or sell bad books in this city. 
God grant that our country may decree her 
own orbit in time and space, free from all foreign 
disturbing influences; and that Boston may see 
reproduced in her children, who are to give form 
and pressure to the coming age, not only the 
'lofty patriotism of their fathers, but, moreover, 
their jealous watchfulness of public morals. 


DEATH OF CHILDREN. 


Our Savior has said, ‘‘Suffer little children, 
‘and forbid them not, to come unto me, for of 
| such is the kingdom of heaven ;’’ and it is evi- 
dent that he desires that they should come unto 
him, See him almost daily calling the dear little 
ones to himself—the parents mourning the loss of 
a beloved child, that like a sweet bud had just be- 
gun to open its sweetness, when the hand of death 
plucked it from them, that it might go to Jesus, 
and bloom in all the radiance of his glorious 
| presence. 

The way may sometimes appear dark and 
;mysterious, and the reason with difficulty be 
jassigned, why the dear one sheuld be taken, 
when the few flowers of earth were strewn in 
‘its path, and the first vines of affection were just 
springing forth, entwining their tendrils around 
our hearts, and just at the moment when it 
seemed that the whole soul was absorbed in the 
dear object, the first-born was snatched from 
your fond embrace. Suddenly rendered insen- 
sible, it lingered a few hours, and its pure spirit 
soared far above on earth’s cold vauities, which 
| would so soon have blighted its joyous affections, 
had not the slender thread of life been thus early 
severed. Were I asked for a reason, said a 
man of God, why the Savicr called your child, 
|I should say, He loved her, he wanted another 
voice to swell the symphony of heaven, another 
hand to sweep the strings of a golden harp 
among the redeemed. The babe that once 
nestled in your bosom is now enfolded in the 
arms of its Savior, and realizes the graciousness 
of Him who has ‘‘suffered her to come unto 
Him.”’ ) 3 

Bereaved mother, your child is in heaven, far 
from the temptations and allurements of this vain 
world. She has but gone to her happy home 
| before you; a part of yourself is transplanted 
i there, another chord has been severed that bound 
you to earth, and now draws you to your Re- 
deemer. Soon you will meet her, and join 
your loved one in those angelic strains that now 
‘Then why should you 














you’ You surely cannot be so selfish, so cruel, 
as to call her back te earth, if you could—to 
leave the presence of her Redeemer, to lay aside 
the harp that has just vibrated to her touch in 
notes of joyous praise, or to check that song of 
glory and of triamph which she has just warbled, 
or to leavé heaven with all its brightness, and 
come back to mingle in all the sorrow and an- 


from their works, that does the harm, but the 4 


our safety and pevegetity is to be found in the 
silent infusion into the minds and hearts of the 
people of all parties, and especially of the chil- 
dren, who wag to no party, of sound knowl- 
edge and true Christian principle? 

he common estimate of a nation’s prosperity 
is based upon its advance in population and 
wealth, the development for its agricultoral, min- 
eral, and manufacturing resources, and its ex- 
tension of its commerce. How few consider, 
that even in its rapid progress in these respects, 
there may be the elements of decay and ruin? 
—that it may have wealth without prosperity, 
greatness without strength, and an apparent pro- 
gress, while an under-current is drifting it with 
fearful rapidity, in a wrong direction ! t as 
we may of our zapid growth, if these do not 
enter into it, as an all-pervading element, the 
healthful influence of a right education of the 
mind, and conscience, and heart of the nation, 
and the whole tation, it will be but the growth 
of a misshapen and deformed monster. 


ples of the nation’s iife, growing with the growth, 
and strengthening with the strength of the na- 
tlon. 

What a work, then, is to be done !—and how 
speedily and energetically, if the elements of 
evil, augmented in strength by the quickened 
impulses of the present period, are to be season- 
ably and effectually counteracted. The friends 
of education must be up and doing. 

Yours is the movement for the times. It takes 

strong hold of this great subject, and gives it 
the prominence it deserves. It looks directly to 
the education of the masses—the training to 
knowledge and virtue the millions of children 
now growing up in ignorance and vice, to be- 
come a curse instead of a blessing to the nation. 
In the true missionary spirit, it goes into ‘the 
highways and hedges,” seeks out these objects 
of benevolent and patriotic regard, and, by gen- 
tle steps, leads them to the precious fountains of 
goodness and truth. 
What a work is here for benevolence to do! 
How strong the appeal to the heart that is ca- 
pable of taking in the great idea of the universal 
brotherhood of man, and feels the resulting obli- 
gation of willing and doing him the utmost pos- 
sible good. And what higher good can be done 
him, than to minister to the wants of his spirit- 
ual nature, to give it appropriate nourishment, 
to develop its noble powers, to divert it to noble 
ends, and to bring it into communion with the 
infinitely Great and Good, and Pure and True. 
But l am exceeding the, limits appropriate to 
this communication, and will only add that I 
have no hope of success, either for myself or for 
any others engaged in this good work, but in the 
favor of Him who has said, Without me ye can 
do nothing. Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it. In his strength 
we labor, and in his life we live. 





A FAMILY OF MINISTERS. 


Spending an evening not long since at the 
house of the late Rev. Thomas Worcester of 
Salisbury, his widow handed us a Hymm Book, 
on the blank leaves of which was a genealogical 
account of the Worcester family, written a few 
years before his death by Noah Worcester, Esq., 
of Hollis, the honored father of four distinguish- 
ed ministers bearing his name. As the Wor- 
cester family belongs to New Hampshire, andis 
brought into remembrance every Sabbath in 
nearly every congregation by the book one of 
the members prepared with so much judgment 
aud taste to aid their devotions, it may be inter- 
esting to our readers to know something mere 
particular of its history. With the account be- 
fore us and other assistances, we make out the 
following table. 

Rev. William Worcester emigra from 
Salshary, in Baghind,and-wee-the miiniste ¢ 
of Salisbury, Mass., where he was admitted 
fregman in the year 1640. His son Saméel set- 
tled in Bradford, and died in the year 1680, as 
he was returning from the General Court, of 
which he was a member. Samuel had a son of 
the name of’ Francis, who lived in the same 
place, and died in 1717. His son, bearing the 
same name, was setiled as the second minister of 
the 2nd parish, in Sandwich, Mass. He appears 
to have been an earnest promoter of vital reli- 
gion, as he was one of the ministers who signed 
“The Testimony and Advice of an Assembly of 
Pastors and Churches in New England, ata 
meeting in Boston, July 7th, 1643, occasioned 
by the late happy Revivals of Religion in many 
parts of the Eand,’’ under the labors of White- 
field and Edwards. In 1750 he removed with 
his family to Hollis, from which for many years 
he itinerated as a missionary in the destitute 
parts of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
The record in the hymn book says: ‘*My honor- 
ed father died Oct. 14, 1783, aged 85.’? The 
number of his children is not stated. 

Noah Worcester, Esq., his son, was born in 
Sandwich, Mass., Oct 4, 1735, and removed to 
Hollis with his father’s family, where he died 
Aug. 13th, 1817, aged 82. He was a farmer, 
distinguished for native strength of mind, intelli- 
gent, and truly pious. He was twice married, 
having seven children by the first and nine by 
the second marriage, of whom four died in infan- 
cy. Of the five sons by his first wife, four be- 
came ministers of the Gospel, and the other, 
Jesse, who retained the homestead, and died on 
it, shared in the family intellect, and was the 
father of Joseph E. Worcester, a graduate of 
Cambridge, and author of Worcester’s Dictiona- 
ry and various popular geographical and other 
works, and also of Rev. Henry_A. Worcester, 








guish of this dark world! Oh, no ; methinks I 
see her angel form hovering around you now, 
and hear her say, ‘Dearest mother, do not 
weep for me, dry your tears, and let not another | 
ng pierce your bosom, for lam happy now. : 
used to be happy with you, butnow I can min- } 
ister to you, and am twice happy in the presence 
of my Savior. God is here, Jesus is here, all | 
the saints are here, your little girl is here, and 
you will be here too. I cannot leave these bles- 
sed abodes, but I will wait at the heavenly gates 
to meet you, when Jesus calls you. Oh then, 
how happy shall we be, in that one joyous meet- 
ing when we shall part no more, and when ‘God 
shall wipe all tears from your eyes, forever ; and 
ou, my dear grand-parents, do not mourn the 
“s of your idolized one. A little while, and 
you will share my joys. As fast as time can 
move, you are hastening home. ‘The sorrows of 
earth will very soon be over, and the pearly gates 
will then open to receive you; and we shall, in | 
one united family, range the streets of the New 
Jerusalem, and praise the Lamb forever. [Se- 
lected. 





EDUCATION. 

Gov. Slade, late of Vermont, has, as many of 
our readers know, accepted the office of Super- 
intendent of the Common Schools in Ohio. In 
reply to a letter on the subject from Prof. Stowe, 
he says ; 


‘‘There is a vast amount of wasted talent, and 
energy, and wealth, which ought to be turned, 
and may be turned, and must be turned in this 
direction. How much there is, for example, in 
the ever existing and all absorbing interest of 
party politics, I have had occasion to observe 
and deplore. My experience and observation in 
litical life have produced a constantly increas- 





ing conviction that there is a far higher good for 
my country, than can be attained by the triamph 
of any party; and it has been with pain that I 
have seen euergy misdirected, and talent wasted, 
through an overweening confidence in the effica- 
cy of mere political expedients and party t- 
umphs, to save the nation. When will 
statesmen of this nation—the noble intellects t 





move senates and give tone and direction to i 
popular mind, learn that the surest guaranty 0 





deceased, minister of the Swedenborgian church 
in Portland, Maine. 


Rev. Noah Worcester, D. D., the oldest child, 
was born in Hollis, Nov. 22, 1757, and was or- 
dained in ‘Thornton, N. H., Oct. 18, 1787. 
About the year 1815 he removed to Brighton, 
Mass., where he died at an advanced age. He 
was the originator and for a long time the con- 
ductor of the ‘Friend of Peace,” to which he 
devoted the last energies of his life. Two of 
his sons became Swedenborgians, of whom 
Samue¥was setiled in the ministry in Bridge- 
water, Mass., where he died, and Thomas still 
remains the pastor of the Swedenborgian church 
in Boston. Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D., 
was born Nov. 1, 1770, and was settled in Fitch- 
barg, Mass., Sept. 27, 1797, and dismissed in 
Sept. 1802, was installed April 20, 1803, over 
the Tabernacle church in Salem. He was ap- 
pointed the first Seeretary of the American 
Board, still retaining his pastoral relation, 
though in the latter period aided by a colleague, 
Rev. Dr. Cornelius, who succeeded to the same 
office upon the death of Dr. Worcester, living 
but a short time to discharge its duties. Dr. 
Worcester died at Brainerd, a missionary 5ta- 
tion among the Cherokees, where his remains 
were interred, but have since been removed to 
the cemetery in Salem. We are glad to ys 
an extended biography of this great and g 
man is about being given to the public es 
able to do justice to his memory. His son, Rev. 
Samuel M.° Worcester, formerly Professor 
Rhetorie in Amherst College, su led to “his 

: death of Dr. Cornelius. Rev. 
pulpit upon the deat! N 768 

‘homas Worcester was born Nov. 22, 1 ‘ 
and ordained at Salisbury, N. H., Nov. 9, 1791, 
and died in the year 1833, of pentane. B 
reason of ill-health he had heen unable to preac 
for several years, and died without children. 
Though he embraced certain peculiar specula- 
tions respecting the Sonship of Christ, we are 
assured he retained an unabated conviction of 
the trath of the other evangelical doctrines, and 
was an earnest promoter of revivals to the close 
of life, a number of which crowned the last la- 
bors of his ministry. Rev. Leonard Worcester 
was born June 1, 1768, ordained at Peacham, 
Vt., Oct. 30, 1799, and deceased the last sum- 
mer at the nouse of his son 1n St. Johnsbury ; 
his remains were removed to Peacham, and in- 
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carefully noted down 
f the birth and 
and day of 


distinguished ministers had 
jn his record not only the time © 
death of his children, but the year 


their ordination. 
Foat of the sons ef Rev. Leonard Worcester 


t the ministry, the ordination sermon of 
<a whom ons soananed by their father . viz. 
Rev. Samuel A. Worcester, missionary to the 
Cherokees, ainong whom he new resides, having 
never visited his native spot, or left his field of 
Yabor frem the time he consecrated himself to his 
work; Rev. Bvarts Worcester, who was settled 
at lhittleton, N. H., and died soon after in the 
midst of bright prospects of influence and useful- 
ness ; Rev. Isaac R. Worcester, who succeeded 
his brother at Littleton, but was obliged, after a 
few years, to resign his charge in consequence 
of ill health ; and Rev. John H. Worcester, pas- 
tor of one of the churches in St. Johnsbury. 
‘The only remaining son prepared for the minis- 
try, but from feeble health we believe has not 
entered it. ; 

Rev. David Smith married a sister of the 
Worcesters, and was settled in Temple, Me., 
Feb, 21, 1800, and afterwards in Meredith Vil- 
lage, N. H., where he died, and whose son, 
Rev. David P. Smith, is the minister of Green- 
field, N. H. A daughter of Rev. Noah Wor- 
cester became the wife of Rev. Stephen Bliss, 
who stadied theology with Rev. Dr. Wood of 
Boscawen, and removed to Illinois, where his 
wife died ; a daughter of Jesse Worcester, Esq., 
was married to Rev. Mr. Loomis of Hardwicke, 
Vt. 

We venture to say, no other family can be 
found in the records of this or any country which 
in the same period has produced so many indi- 
viduals equally distinguished for native talent, 
forcible character, extended usefulness, _and 
moral and religious worth. [Congregational 


Jeurnal. it 
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BOSTON, NOV. 


POVERTY AND CRIME IN BOSTON. 

This subject has in many different quarters 
been forcibly presented to our citizens this fall. 
Meetings of the Sunday School Union, as may 
be seen by reports published in our paper, have 
taken it into eonsideration, and given rise to elo- 
quent remarks and important suggestions. The 
Rev. Matthew Hale Smith gave a discourse, 
which was published soon after, and attracted a 
good deal of attention from the spirit of his re- 
marks and the frightfal picture he gave of the 
It is be- 
sides a subject on whieh our own regalar minis- 


progress of intemperance and crime. 


iers are never slow to speak, especially at the 
season of the year which most calls for the chari- 
ty of all whe have it in their powet to assist the 
poor and the degraded.” And it is a p'easant 


thought, that there is no call so cheerfully and 
so generously responded to by our city congre- 
gations, 

We have just been reading asermon by Mr. 
Parker ; and if it has given us no new light on 





the subject, either as to the magnitude and char- 


acter of the evil or the method of removing it, it 
has served to confirm the impressien which we 


had previously 1eceived. The sermon is a vivid, 
and, if in some respects exaggerated, yet in the 
main atrae picture of the actual condition of 


things among us. It has, at least, no palliation 


of the evil, and throws no disguise round it, to 


conceal or half obscure itsdeformity. It follows | 


the poor child from his birth to the State Prison. 
It points out his temptations. 

‘*Now consider the moral temptations before | 
such aman. Here is wealth, food, clothing, | 
comfort, luxury, gold, the great enchanter of 
this age—and but a plank “twixt it and them. 
Nay, they are shut from it only by a pane of 
glass thin as popular justice, and scarcely less 
brittle! They feel the natural wants of man ; 
the artificial wants of men in cities. ‘They are 
indignant at their social position--thrnst into the 
mews and the konnels of the land. ‘They think 
some one is to blame for it. A man in New 
England does not believe it God's will he should 
toil forever, stinting and sparing only fo starve 
the more slowly to death, overloaded with work 
—with no breathing time but the blessed Sun- 
day. ‘They see others doing nothing, idle as 
Solomon's lilies, yet wasting the unearned 
bread God made to feed the children of the poor. 
They see crowds of idle women elegantly clad, 
a show of loveliness, a rainbow inthe streets, and 
think of the rag which does not hide their daugh- 
ter’s shame. ‘They hear of thousands of baskets 
of costly wine imported in a single ship, not 
brought to recruit the feeble, but to tickle the 
palate of the Strong. They begin fo ask if 
wealthy men and wise men have not forgotten 
their brothers, in thiuking of their own pleasure ! 
It is not the poor alone who ask that, In the 
midst of all this, what wonder is it if they feel 
desirous of revenge ; what wonder that stores 
and houses are broken into, and stables setafire! 
Such is the natural effect of misery like that; it 
is but the voice of our brother's blood crying to 
God against us. I wonder not that it cries in 
rebbery and fire. ‘The jail and the gallows will 
not still that voice, nor silence the answer. I 
wonder at the fewness of crimes, not their mul- 
titude. I must say that, if goodness and piety 
did not bear a greater proportion to the whole 
development of the Poor than the Rich, their 
crimes would be tenfold. The Nation sets the 
Poor an example of rraup, by making them pay 
highest on all Jocal taxes ; of ruerr, by levying 
the national revenue on persons, not property. 
Our Navy and Army set them the lesson of 
VIOLENCE, and, to complete their schooling, at 
this very moment we are robbing another people 
of cities and lands, stealing, burning, and mur- 
detiag, for just of power and gold, Every body 
knows that the political action of a nation is the 
mightiest educational influence in that nation. 








Bat such is the doctrine the State preaches to 
them—a constant lesson of fraud, theft, viclence 
and crime. The literature of the nation mocks 
at the Poor—laughing in the popular journals 
at the poor man’s inevitable crime. Our trade 
deals with the poor as TOOLS, not men. What 
wonder they feel wronged! Your city mission- 
ary may dawdle the matter as he wiil ; tell them it 
is God’s will they should be dirty and ignorant, 
hungry, cold and naked. Now and then a poor 
woman starving with cold and hunger may think 
it true. But the Poor know better; ignorant as 
they are, they know better. Great Nature 
speaks, when you and I are still. ‘they feel 
neglected, wronged and oppressed. What hind- 
ers them from following the example set by the 
nation, by society, by the strong? Their inert- 
ness, their cowardice—and, what does not al- 
ways restrain abler men, their rear or Gop! 
With cultivated men, the intellect is often de- 
veloped at the expense of conscience and reli- 
gion, with the poor this is seldom the case, 

‘The misfortunes of the poor do not end here. 
To make their degradation total, their name in- 
famous, we have shut them out of our churches. 
Once in our Puritan meeting-houses, there were 
“body seats” for the Poor ; for a long time free 
galleries, where men sat and were not ashamed. 
Now it is not so. A Christian society about to 
build a church, and having $50,000 does not 
spend $40,000 for that, making it a church for 
all, and keep $10,000 as a fund for the poor. 
Ne, it borrows $30,000 more, and then shuts 
the Poor out of its bankrupt aisles. A high 
‘Tower, or a fine-toned Bell—yes Marble and 
Mahogany are thought better than the presence 
of these little ones whom God wills not to perish, 
1 have heard ministers boast of the great men, 
and famous, who sat under their preaching ; 
never one who boasted that the Poor came into 
his church, and were fed, body and soul! You 
go to our chaurehes—the Poor are not in them. 
‘They are idling and lounging away their day of 
rest, like the herse and the ox. Alas me, that 
the apestles, that the Christ himself could not 
worship in our churches, till he sold his gar- 
ment and bought a pew! Many of our houses 
of public worship, would be well named, cuurcn 





if the Poor lose self- 
the ouly churches where it is thought respecta- 
ble to pray ! os 
Now this class of men are perishing ; yes, 
rishing in the nineteenth century ; perishing 
in Boston, noble, charitable Boston ; perishing 
contrary to God's will—soul and body ; and per- 
ishing all the worse because they die slow, and 
corrupt by inches. As things now are, their 
mortality is hardly acurse. ‘The Methodists are 
right in telling them this world is a valley of 
tears—it is wholly so to them; and Heaven a 
long June day, full of rest and plenty. To die 
is their only gain—their only hope. Think of 
that, you who murmur because money is ‘‘tight, 
because your investment gives only twenty per 
cent. a year, or because you are taxed for half 
of your property, meaning to move off next sea- 
son ; think of that you who complain because 
the Democrats are in power to day, and you 
who tremble lest the Whigs shall be in °49; 
think of that, you who were never hungry, nor 
athirst, who are sick, because you have nothing 
else to do, and grumble against God, from mere 
emptiness of soul, and for amusement's sake ;— 
think of men not, if wise, daring to raise the hu- 
man prayer for life---but for death, as the only 
gain, the only hope, and you will give over your 
complaint, your hands stopping your mouth ! 
The contrast here held up is a terrible one, 
and, bating two or three irrelevant, if not malig- 
nant taunts, it is true, and ought to be pondered 
well by us all. The contrast in the conditions 
of men is almost terrific. Svuciety does not rest 
on a Christian basis. Our Churches are not 
portioned out and regulated by Christian princi- 
ples. There isa noble generosity among our 
wealthy men. There is a readiness to engage 
in all worthy enterprises, to give liberally to all 
charitable objects, such as we do not believe is 
to be fuund in any other city. Still is there the 
interest in the poor and suffering, which there 
ought to be? Ifthe rich and educated classes 
were thoroughly in earnest and labored for the 
good of others with anything like the same zeal 
with which they labor for themselves, would not 
the worst evils of poverty be suddenly checked 
in their growth, and the relations of rich and 
poor be pervaded by a widely different spirit 
from that which now @ts! Are we not all of 
us in fault? And does it not become us to con- 
sider well, whether we are doing all that we 
can do, for the needy and those ready to perish! 
Intemperance is a topic on which Mr. Parker 
dwells. Most of the statistics which he brings 
forward have been already at different tiwes 
presented to our readers. But do no 
harm to repeat the story, sad though it is. 


it can 


‘Within the last few years itseems that 
drunkenness has increased. I know this is 
sometimes doubted. But if this fact is not 
shown by the increased number of legal convic- 
tions for the crime, it is by the sight of drunken 
men in publie and net arrested. I think I have 
not visited the city five times in the last ten 
months without seeing more or less men drunk 
in the streets. ‘lhe cause of this increase it 
seems to me is not difficult to discover. All 
great movements go forward by undulations, as 
the waves of the rising tide come up the beach. 
Now comes the great wave reachiny far up the 
shore, and then recedes. The next, and the 
next, and the next falls short of the highest 
mark ; yet the fide is coming in ail the while.— 
You see this same undulation in other popular 
movements—for example, in politics. Once the 
great wave of Democracy broke over the Cen- 
tral Power, washing it clean. Now the water 
lies submissive beneath that rock, and gently | 
licks &s feet. In some other day the popular | 
wave shall break with purifying roar clean over 
that haughty stone and wash off the lazy hesena) 
cles, heaps of corrupting drift-wood, and mon- 
sters of the deep. By such seemingly unsteady 
movements of popular affairs get forward. ‘The | 
Reformed Drunkards, it is said, were violent, ill- | 
bred, theatrical, and only touched the surface.— 
Many respectable men withdrew from the 
soon as the Washingtonians came to it. 

a pity they did so—but they did. 
conscience of New England did not trust the re- 
formed men—that also is a pity. They seem 
now to have relaxed their effort in a great meas- 
“ure, perhaps discouraged at the coldness with 
which they have in some quarters been treated. 
I know not why it is—but they do not continue 
so ably the work they once began. Besides, 

the State, it was thought, favored intemperance. 
It was for a long time donbted if the license-laws | 
were constitutional ; so they were openly set at} 
nought, for wicked men seized on doubtful op- | 
portunities. Then, too, temperance had gone, 

a few years ago, as far as it could be expected 

to go until certain great obstacles were removed. 

Many leading men in the land were practically 

hostile to temperance, and with some remarkable 

exceptions, stil] are. The Sons of Pilgrims, 

last Foretathers’ Day, could pot honor the self- 

denial of the Puritans without wine! The 
Alumni of Harvard University could not, tll 

this season, keep their holidays without strong 

drink. If rich men continue to drink without 
need, the poor will long continue to be drunk. 

Vices, like decayed furniture, go down. ‘They 

keep their shape, bat become more frightful.— 

In this way the refined man who often drinks, 

but is never drunk, corrupts handreds of men 

whom he never saw, and without intending it, 

becomes a fue to socicty. 








* . . * * 


**W hatsoever the causes may be, I think you 
see proofs enough of the fuct, that Drunkenness 
has increased within the last few years. You 
see itin the men drunken in the streets, in the 
numerous shops !-uilt to gratify the intemperate 
man. Some of these are elegant and costly, 
oly for the Rich; others so mean and dirty that 
one must be low indeed to wallow therein. But 
the seme thing is there in both, Rum, Poison- 
drink. Many of these latter are kept by poor 
men, and the spider’s web of the law now and 
then catches one of them, though Jatterly but sel- 
dom here. Sometimes they are kept and per- 
haps, generally owned by rich men who dive 
through the net. I know how hard it is to see 
through a dollar, though misery stand behind it, 
if the dollar be your own, and the misery belong 
to your brother. I feel pity for the man who 
helps ruin his race, who scatters fire-brands and 
death throughout society, scathing the heads of 
rich and poor, and old and young. I would 
speak charitably of such an one as a fellow-siu- 
ner. How he can excuse it to his own conscience 
is his affair, not mine. I speak only of the fact. 
For a poor man there may be some excuse—he 
has no other calling whereby to gain his bread; 
he would not see his own children beg, nor starve 
nor steal! To see his neighbor go to ruin and 
drag thither his children and wife, was not so 
hard. But it is not the shops of the poor man 
that do most harm! * Had there been none but 
these, they had long ago been shut, and in- 
temperance done with. It is not poor men that 
manufacture this poiscn; not they who import it 
or sell by the wholesale. If there were no rich 
men in this trade there would soon be no poor 
ones! Bat how does therich man reconcile it to 
his conscience’ I can not answer that! 

It is difficult to find out the nuthber of drink- 
shops in the city, The assessors say there are 
eight hundred and fifty; another authority makes 
the number twelve hundred. Let us suppose 
there are but one thousand. I think that much 
below the real number, for the assistant assess- 
ors found three hundred in asingle ward! These 
shops are open morning and night. More is sold 
on Sunday, it is said, than any other day in the 
week! While you are here to worship your 
Father, some of your brothers are making them- 
selves as beasts; yes, lower. You shall proba- 
bly see them at the doors of these shops as you 
go home—drunk in the streets this day! To my 
mind, the retailers are committing a great crime. 
T am no man’s judge, and cannot condemn even 
them. ‘There is one that judgeth. I cannot 
stand ‘in the place of any man’s conscience. I 
know well enough what is sin; God, only, who 
is sinner. Yet caonot think the man who retails 


j foreman of your last Grand Jury are prominent 
jin that trade. 
Does the government know of these things ; 


| direct your attention ‘to the increased namber 


work | 
It was| @round us. 


I think the | modified 


trade before I speak of its effects. It there are 
one thousand drink shops, and each sells liquor 
to the amount of only six dollars a day—which 
is the price of only one hundred drams, or two 
hundred at the lowest shops—then we Lave the 
sum of $2,190,000 paid for liquor to be drunk 
on the spot every year. This sum is consider- 
ably more than double the amount paid for 
the whole public education of the 
the entire State of Massachusetts! | 
alone, last year, there were distilled 2,873,- 
623 gallons of spirit. In five years, from 1840 
to “44, Boston exported 2,156,990, and im- 
ported 2,887,993 gallons. ‘They burnt up @ 
man the other day, ut the distillery in Merrimac 
street. You the story in the daily papers, 
and remember how the by-standers looked on 
with horror to see the wounded man attempting 
with his hanes to fend off the flames from his 
naked head! Great Heaven! It was not the 
first man that distillery has burned up! No, 
not by thousands. You see men about your 
streets, all afire; some half burnt down; some 
with all the soul burnt out, only the cinders left 
of the man—the shel! and wall—and that tumb- 
ling and tottering, ready to fall. Who of you 
has not lost a relative, at least a friend, in that 
withering flame, that terrible Auto da fe, that 
hell-fire on earth? ; 

Let us look away frem that. I wish we 
could look on something to efface that ghastly 


sight. But see the result of this trade. Do 
you wonder at the present poverty jest — 
n ne 


spoken of; at the vagrapt children ! 
Poor House at Albany, at one time, there were 
633 persons, and of them 615 were intemperate ! 
Ask your city authorities how many of the Poor 
are brought to their Almshouse directly or re- 
motely by intemperance! Dojyou wonder at 
the crime which fills your jails, and swells the 
tax of county and city? Three-fourths of the 
petty crime in the State comes fiom this source 
directly or remotely. Your jails were never 80 
full before! When the parents are there what 
is left for the children? In Prussia, the govern- 
ment which imprisons the father takes care of 
the children, and sends them to school. Here 
they are forced into crime. 
As I gave some statistics in the cause, let me 
also give some of the effect. Two years ago 
youg Grand Jury reports that one of the city 
police, on Sunday morning, between the hours 
of twelve and two, in walking from Cornhill- 
square to Cambridge street, passed more than 
one hundred persons more or Jess drunk ! In 
1844 there were committed to your House of 
Correction, for drunkenness, 453 persons; In 
1845, 595; in 1846,up tothe 24th of August 
that is in seven months and twenty-four days,446. 
| Besides, there have been already inthis year 396 
jcomplained of at the Police Court and fined, but 
| not sent to the House of Correction. Thus, in 
| seven months and twenty-four days 842 persons 
have been legally punished for public drunken- 
ness. In the last two months anda half 445 
persons were thus punished. In the first twen- 
| ty-four days of this month, 94! In the last 
| year there were 4,643 persons committed to your 
| watch-house—more than the twenty-fifth of the 
whole population. The thousand drink-shops 
|levy a direct tax of more than $2,000,000.— 
| That is only the first out-lay. The whole ul- 
itimate cost in idleness, sickness, crime, death 
| and broken hearts—I leave you to calculate that! 
| The men who /ive in the lower courts, familiar 
with the sinks of iniquity, speak of this crime as 
‘most awful!’ Yet in this month and the last, 
| there were but nine persons indicted for the il- 
legal sale of the poison which so wastes the 
| people’s life! The head of your Police and the 





know of their cause? One would hope not.— 
The last Grand Jury in their public report, af- 
ter speaking manfully of some actual evils, in- 
stead of pointing at , antlavest and bar-rooms, 


of omnibusses and other large carriages in the 
streets.” ’ 

We might 
here made and 
But they are substantially 


qualify some of the remarks 
utter them in a different tone. 
true. These are 
no imaginary or distant evils. They are all 
They are in the city, and, in a 
through all the 
no sadder task 
the miserably 


form, 
We 
visit 


they ran 


have known 
the 
If poverty were all, it would be even a 
But the 


causes of poverty aud its effects,--from them 


country. 
than to homes of 
poor. 


pleasant thing to go among them. 


we turn away sick at heart and almost despair- 
But that is wrong. We must net 
Great is the power of a single Christian 


ing. give 
up 80. 
heart, engaging with a religious trust in its 
Let each one do what he can, 
and where he can labor to the best advantage. 


blessed work. 


Comfortable houses may be built without the 
sacrifice even of money by those who have the 
An 


may be alleviated in this way. 


means. untold amount of wretchedness 

Homes may be provided for desolate children, 
in private families and public institutions. 

To those whose only crime is that they are 
poor, or that the father Aas been intemperate, 
private benefactions may be given by private 
hands, in such a way as to improve the hearts 
of those who give and those who receive. 

Strong measures may be taken, if the virtuous 
part of the community will only engage in it, 
to check the sale of intoxicating drinks. And 
here, by all that they hold most dear, we would 
entreat those who are engaged in the traffic 
whether on a large or a small seale, to consider 
the work in which they are engaged. We call 
them by no hard names. We know too well 
the infirmities of our nature, and have too many 
sins of our own, to treat others harshly. We 
only ask them to consider well what they are 
doing, what must be its effect on others, and 
whether in their sorrows, in sickness and at the 
hour of death, it is of acharacter to give them 
any comfort. Let them answer as in the pres- 
ence of God, and so act as may be most for their 
peace. We may all of us refrain from doing 
that ourselves, which may render our example 
dangerous to those who are easily led into temp- 
tation. 

Let those who can, see that vagrant children 


are gathered into out schools. Let Sunday 
school teachers carry out the good work which 
they have undertaken. Let our wealthy Con- 
gregations and Churches consider how, as Chris- 
tian bodies, they can be most true to the spirit 
of their Master, and especially Jet them consider 
how, as individuals, they may in this matter 
most effectually approve themselves to be the 
followers of Christ. 

In short, let all take this matter to heart, and 
each from his peculiar position look well into 
the subject, and consider not whether he shall 
do anything,---something he must do---but con- 
sider where and how he may labor to the best 
advantage. We ought not to sleep in peace, 
with all these evils evils around us, these per- 
ishing multitudes in our midst, unless we do 
what we can for their relief. 


*.* The Rev. J. F. W. Ware will enter up- 
on the duties of the Church and Society in the 
Cambridgeport Parish, on Sunday the 29th inst. 
The Rev. George Putnam, D. D., will preach 
an appropriate Sermon on the morning of that 
day. The Prayer of Installation will be offered 
by the Rev. James Walker, D. D. 

The aftérnoon services will be eonducted by 
the Rev. Mr. Ware. There will be a service 








half so bad as the rich man who distils, imports, 
or sells by wholesale the infamous drug. He 


in the evening to commence at 7 o'clock. Ser- 


ag swe j 





mon by the Rev. Dr, Gannett. 


BY THEODORE PARKER. 


We have already noticed this discourse in our 
paper of to-day, but were unwilling to mar the 
impression of what we had to say in relation to 
a very important subject by anything of so 
little consequence as a minute criticism upon the 
sermon itself. But we cannot let the occasion 
pass without expressing our extreme regret at 
finding that Mr. Parker cannot utter his serious 
thoughts on a subject of such vital interest, 
without travelling out of his way to make state- 
ments or express feelings, which can only injure 
the cause which he would advocate. ‘There are 
passages which show a deep and earnest sympa- 
thy for the poor ;—passages glowing with in- 
tense interest in their behalf; but there is also 
running through the discourse a tove of feeling 
like that of a man out of temper with one half 
his race. How could Mr. Parker lug into a 
discourse, pleading the cause of the perishing 
classes, such a passage as this in stating the 
causes of the increase of intemperance ? 

“Then, too, some of our influential temper- 
ance men aid us nolonger. Beecher is not here, 
Channing and Ware have gone to their reward. 
That other man, benevolent and indefatigable, 
where ishe? He trod the Worm of the Still 
under his feet, but the Worm of the Pulpit stung 
him, and he too is gone—that champion of Tem- 
yerance, that old man eloquent, driven out of 

Joston. Why should I not tell an open secret ? 
driven out by Rum and the Unitarian clergy of 
Boston !” 

We say nothing of the taste, the truthfulness 
or the magnanimity here displayed! If he had 
the cause of those for whom he was pleading, 
really uppermost in his thoughts, how could he} 
consent to injure that cause, by bringing in what 
could only awaken unkind feelings? Was it for 
the purpose of gratifying some personal pique 
against a class of men, who, so far us he is con- 
cerned, have been more sinned against than 
sinning, and who, whatever may be their faults 
and deficiences, have never been slow to press 
upon their congregations the claims of ‘‘the per- 
ishing classes?’’ 


when Cassius Marcentus Cuay gave place to 
Joun Cuampion VavcHan. Q. 





RECANTATION- 


Rev. Stephen Barnard, late Unitarian minister 
in Southboro’, Mass., having renounced Unita- 
rianism, was licensed a few weeks since, by the 
Hartford South Association, as an orthodox con- 
gregational minister. [Recorder 

We remember Mr. Barnard, as a serious, 
conscientious man, Did any Unitarian preacher, 
who succeeded in his profession, ever become 
orthodox! We remember four or five who have 
left us, but not till it was found that they had no 
success as Unitarian preachers. We do not 
mean to attribute dishonest motives to them in 
their change. But ‘‘the heart is deceitful above 
all things,’’ and there is always a disposition to 
attribute our want of success to anything rather 
than to our own deficiencies. Hence when a 
preacher among us finds that he cannot interest 
others, he is tempted to consider whether the 
fault be not in his Theology, or in the Denomi- 
nation with which he is connected ; and it is not 
strange, if, in some instances, he should be more 
lenient to himself and more distrustful of his 
views, than a severe regard to truth might war- 
rant. 


2 


HYMNS AND SACRED POETRY. II- 


Among the most important as well as the most 
beautiful of hymns and short poems, are those 
which relate to man in his sorrows. In no one 
particular is there such a heaven-wideé difference 
between Christian and heathen poetry as in all 
that relates to death. Take the following verses: 





Gently fall the dews of eve, 
Raising still the langnid flowers; 

Sweetly flow the tears that grieve 
O’er a mourner’s stricken hours, 


Blessed tears and dews that yet 
Lift us nearer unto heaven! 

Let us still his praise repeat, 
Who in mercy all hath given. 





“IT have been told a story—and I wish it 
might be falsely told—of a boy, in this city, of | 
sixteen, sent to the House of Correction for five | 
years beeause he stole a bunch of keys, and com-| 
ing out of that jail at twenty-one unable to write, | 
or read, er calculate, and with no trade but that | 
of picking oakum. Yet he had been four years 
the child of the State—and in that College for the 
Poor! Who would employ such a youth; with 
such a reputation; with the smell of the jail in 
his very breath? Not your shrewd men of 
business—they know the risk; not your respect- 
able men, members of churches and all that; 
not they! Why it would hurt a man’s reputa- 
tion for pety to do good in that way.” 


Does Nr. Parker believe, that here in Boston 
it would “hurt any man’s reputation for piety to 
do good in that way’’? And if he does not be- 
Why destroy the 


whole efect of a just and forcible appeal by an 


lieve it why does he say it? 


assertion so illiberal and so reckless ? 

In sperking of the wrongs inflicted upon the 
poor, My. Parker uses this expression,—** Your 
city Missionary may dawdle the matter as he 
will; tell them it is God's will they should be 
dirty, and ignorant, hungry, cold and naked.” 
Why this fling, so entirely uncalled for, at the 
ministry-at-large! Is it to give vent to some 
personal ill-feeling? It certainly cannot help 
the poor. 

Again, the discourse, p. 14, says, ‘‘Think of 
that, you who murmur because money is tight, 
because your mnvesitment gives only twenty per 
cent a year.”’ Fc. Weare sorry to find an ex- 
pression of this kind in sucha place, not only 
because it is a sort of taunt which only awakens 
ill blood between man and man, but also because 
every business man who reads it must know that 
it is a gross exaggeration, and will therefore be 
inclined to put no confidence in those portraitures 
of vice and suffering which are really true. 

We know 
accusations and inuendoes, as those we have 


that there are those to whom such 


These lines, as Christian poetry, are not re- 
markable for their lofty sentiment, but we do not 
believe that in the whole circle of Greek andjRo- 
man poetry anything can be found so soothing in 
its tone; still less anything to compare with this 
little piece from Crabbe. 


The wintry winds have ceased to blow, 
And trembling leaves appear ; 

And fairest flowers succeed the snow, 
And hail the infant year. 


So when the world and all its woes 
Are vanished fur away, 

Fair scenes and wonderful repose 
Shall bless the new-born day. 


’Tis, but a sleep—and power divine 
Shall call the many dead; 

*Tis but a sleep—and then we sing 
O’er dreams of sorrow fled. 


Yes! wintry winds have ceased to blow, 
And trembling leaves appear ; 

And nature has her types to shew 
Throughout the varying year. 


The following is from the Roman Breviary. 


O God, unchangeable and trae, 
Of all, the life and power, 

Dispensing light and siience through 
Every successive hour: 


Lord lighten our declining day, 
That it may never wane, 

Till death, when all things round decay, 
Brings back the morn again. 


Better still are the lines by Sir Thomas Brown. 


While I do rest, my sou! advance, 
Let me sleep a holy trance, 

That I may take my rest being wrought 
, Awake unto some holy thoaght; 
And with as cheerful vigor run 

My course, as doth the nimble sun. 
Sleep is a death, O let me try, 

By sleeping, what it is to die! 

And down as gentiy lay my head 
On my grave, as on my bed—- 
Howe’er I rest, great God! let me 
Awake again, at last, with thee! 


This is good, but the words'of Jeremy Taylor 





pointed out, are always acceptable ; but they are 
not, on that account, the less unchristian in their | 
tone and influence. There is much in this dis-| 
course to command our hearty commendation 
and respect. ‘The subject is one in which, for 
years, we have taken a deeper interest than in 
any other, and we had hoped that Mr. Parker 
might find room to pour out upon it all the en- 
thusiasm of his ardent nature, with an earnest- 
ness sufficiently absorbing to engage his whole 
attention. But that would require more mag- 
nanimity and more singleness of purpose than we 
have been able to find in any of his writings. 
We have been disappointed in our hopes, Siill, 
the discourse has much that ought to be consid- 
ered by us all, and, even if it stimulate to a spe- 
cies of hatred towards some classes, we cannot 
but hope that it may encourage the members of 
Mr. Parker's society to take the cause of ‘‘the 
perishing classes’’ into their own hands, and la- 
bor for them with new zeal. 





TRUE AMERICAN, 


We have regretted very much to learn that 
this most excellent paper is, for the time, dis- 
continued. The following account of Mr. 
Vaughan, the late editor is from the pen of Ed- 
mund Quiney. 


‘*We did not know till a short time since, who 
the late editor of the American was, and we are 
happy to find that he is a gentleman with whom 
we lave had the pleasure of some personal ac- 
quaintance in by-gone years. Mr. Vaughan is 
a native of South Carolina, but received the 
chief of his education at the North. His educa- 
tion, we believe, was mostly- private, and re- 
ceived at Andover, where we first knew him, 
and subsequently at Groton, if we do not mis- 
remember. He studied law at Northampton, 
and returned to South Carolina about the year 
1828. He resided at Camden in that State, and 
practised law with success in the town, while 
he conducted a ;Jlantation in the neighborhood. 

His New England education had the effect, if 
not of opening his eyes at that time to the inher- 
ent wickedness of slavery. at least of making 
him keenly alive to all the discomforts and dis- 
advantages of the system. ‘To escape these an- 
noyances, as we understood at the time, he ‘‘sold 
out’’ some dozen or fifteen years ago, and re- 
moved to Cincinnati, where he has been a prac- 
tising lawyer, and at one time editor of a news- 
paper, Whig we think, and a conspicuous mem- 
ver of the best society of the Queen city. 
Though, in times past. he did not identify him- 
self with the abolitionists, he was understood 
not to be unfriendly in his feelings towards them. 
He was the counsel of Mr. Mahan, who was 
delivered up by the Governor of Ohio, on a re- 
quisition from Kentucky, for assisting in the 
escape of fugitives, and who was acquitted on 
ais trial. 

Mr. Vaughan is a man of a strong and active 
mind, well trained and stored with multifarious 
knowledge, retained in the grasp of a prodigious 
memory. We are rejoiced to know that he is 
disposed to devote his eminent talents to this 
great behalf. His influence eannot fail to be 
widely and beneficially felt. He is eminently 
qualified by nature, by education and by experi- 
ence, for the difficult task of conducting an anti- 
slavery paper in a slave State. If, as we be- 





have far more of that purely Christian element, 
through which the gulf between the two worlds 
is bridged over, and eternal life becomes a pres- 
ent gift. 


Lord, let the flames of holy Charity, 

And all her gifts and graces, slide 

Into our bearts, and there abide; 
That, thus refined, we may soar above 
With it unto the element of love— 

Even unto thee, dear Spirit— : 
And there eternal peace and rest inherit. 

Amen. 


Bat to come down more within the sphere of 
our human feelings, there is a very touching 
hymn by S. F. Smith, which we find in the 
Cheshire Collection,—a book unusually rich in 
this department of hymns. The lines are very 
familiar doubtless to most of our readers. 

Sister, thou wast mild and lovely, 
Gentle as the summer breeze, 


Pleasant as the air of evening, 
When it floats among the trees. 


Dearest sister thou hast left us; 
Here thy loss we deeply feel ; 

But ’tis God that has bereft us; 
He can all our sorrows feel. 


Yet again we hope to meet thee, * 
When the day of life is fled, 

Then in heaven with joy to greet thee, 
Where no farewell tear is shed. 


Peaceful be thy silent slumber, 
Peaceful in the grave so low; 

Thou no more willt join our number; 
Thou no more our songs shalt know. 


Milman’s lines, however, which probably sug- 
gested these, beginning, ‘‘ Brother, thou art gone 
before us,’ are the most beautiful of the kind 
that we know. They were in the earlier editions 
of Mr. Greenwood’s Hymns, and we cannot un- 
derstand why they were afterwards left out. 

The hymn, which follows—we copy it from 
the Cheshire Collection—is, we suppose, an im- 
itation of the lines translated from Camoens, be- 
ginning. ‘‘I’ve seen the virtuous man contend,” 


I looked upon the righteous man, 
And saw his parting breath, 

Without a struggle or a sigh, 
Serenely yield to death: 

There was no anguish on his brow, 
No terror in his eye, 

The spoiler aimed a fatal dart, 
But lost the victory. 


I looked upon the righteous man, 
And heard the holy prayer 
Which rose above that breathless form 
To soothe the mourner’s care, 
And felt how precious was the gift 
He to his loved ones gave,— 
The stainless memory often just, 
The wealth beyond the grave, 


But after all, though there may be other 
pieces of poetry more tender and more lofty, the 
funeral hymns which we like best are those by 
Doddridge and Watts. Their philosophy in 
some particulars may not so exactly harmonise 
with our notions as some more modern hymns, 
bat they have astrain, a lofty swell of Christian 
faith and piety, through which they lift ap our 


to keep alive my own interest if there was no 


And death’s dark shade arrives at last, - 
It is not sleep,—it is not rest,— 
*Tis glory opening to the blest. 


And there is perhaps no hymn which more 
peacefully chimes in with the gentler feelings of 
bereavement than that by Mrs. Barbauid, begin- 


ning, 
Sweet is the scene when virtue dies. 
or, as it is found in most of our hymn-books, 


How blest the righteous when he dies, 
When sinks a weary soul to rest. 


These are beautiful and true, and we are thank- 


ful for them. But the hymns of Watts and 


Doddridge draw us near to Christ, and fill us 


more entirely with that spirit which lifts us above 
the world and euables us to triumph over it, 


Why do we mourn departed friends, 
Or shake at death’s alarms? 

Tis but the voice that Jusus sends. 
To call them to his arms. 

Why should we tremble to convey 
Their bodies to the tomb! 

Twas there the Saviour’s body lay 
And left a long perfume. 


The graves of all his saints are blest, 
And softened every bed: 

Where should the dying members rest, 
But with their dying head? 





Hear what the voice from heaven prolaims 
To all the pious dead; 

*‘Sweet is the savor of their name, . 
And soft their sleeping bed. 

They die in Jesus and are blest; 
How kind their slumbers are! 

From suffering and from sin released, 
They’re freed from every snare. 





Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love; 
But there’s a nobler rest above; 

‘To that our longing souls aspire, 

With earnest hope, and strong desire. 
No more fatigue, no more distress, 

Nor sin nor death shall reach the place; 
No groans to mingle with the songs 
Which warble from immortal tongues. 





God from on high invites us home; 
But we march heedless on, 

And, ever hastening to the tomb, 
Stoop downward as we run. 

Draw us, O God, with sovereign grace, 
And |ift our thoughts on high, 

That we may end this mortal race, 
And see salvation nigh. 





The men of graze have found 
Glory begun below; 
Celestial fruits on heavenly ground, 
From faith and hope may grow; 
There let our songs abound, 
And every tear be dry; 
We're marching through Immanuel’s, ground 
To fairer worlds on high. 





Then shall the trembling mourner come, 
And bind his sheaves and bear them home; 
The voice long broke with sighs shall sing, 
Till heaven with hallelujahs ring. 





Unveil thy bosom, faithfal tomb! 
Take this new treasure to thy trust, 
And give these sacred relics room 
To seek a slumber in thy dust. 

Nor pain, nor grief, nor anxious fear, 
Invade thy bounds; no mortal woes 
Can reach the peaceful sleeper here, 
Whilst angels watch the soft repose. 


So Jesus slept; God’s dying son 

Passed thro’ the grave, and blessed the bed; 
Then rest, dear saint, till from his throne 
The morning break, and pierce the shade. 
Break from his throne, illustrious morn! 
Attend, O earth, his sovereign word! 
Restore thy trust! the glorious form 

Sha]! then arise to meet the Lord. 

These are Christian hymns. They sympathise 
with our frailties. No breathings of the flute 
are more tender, and no organ tones can rise in- 
to a more full and sacred triumph. 

We began this article with the intention of 
confiniag ourselves to extracts from poems not 
generally known. But we have been carried 
away by our feelings. When once we began to 
place these new verses by the side of hymns, 
which we had heard and read and repeated from 
our childhood, we could not but see, that how- 
ever beautiful and consoling they might be, like 
the music of winds and water-falls, like the sol- 
emn close of day or the more solemn stillness of 
autumn, still they would not, as Christian hymns, 
compare with those old familiar strains, which 
borrow their inspiration not from nature, but 
from Christ. New hymns we welcome gladly, 
and take pleasure in reading them. Some of 
them are among; the very best that we have, and 
any hymn-book now could not be complete with- 
outthem. But in reading the ‘*Hymns and An- 
thems,”’ spoken of lasy week, excellent as they 
are, we could not but feel how inadequate to the 
wants either of the church or the closet they are, 
including as they do in their number but one 
hymo from Wa'ts and one from Doddridge. 





For the Register. 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN TWO SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
[Coneluded.] 

Miss B.—But was not all this a very tedious 
process? I am afraid I should not have patience 
to go through with it. 

Miss S.—A tedious process! By no means. 
It was the very process which awakened my 
own interest and kept it awake, and prevented 
all tediousness in regard to the whole labor of 
Sabbath School instruction. If I were to take 
your class now, I should pursue precisely the 
same course. Although 1 have once carried a 
class through those books and they seem to be 
very simple and childlike, yet I should read over 
every lesson with care, to see what I could say 
in regard to it that would interest children and 
be adapted to their instruction. I should do it 


other reason. . I was once in company with an 
aged Professor in one of our Colleges, who had 
heard twenty different classes recite through 
Butler's Analogy, in as many successive years. 
And he remarked that he never, even then,went 
in to hear his class recite, without first looking 
carefully over the lesson himself, and that every 
time he looked it over, he found something new 
to say upon it. Although my class is a very 
good one, and I am very much interested in my 
labors as a Sunday School Teacher, yet I do 
not believe that I should myself retain my inter- 
est in the work for three months, if I should ne- 
glect, for that length of time, looking over my 
lesson carefully and making preparation to meet 
my class with something fresh and new. 

Miss B.—But how do you find time to make 
this preparation? Does it not interfere with 
your employments, your visiting, or your other 
reading ! 

Miss S.—By no means. When I used the 
books that your classes are now studying, I was 
in the habit of reading over the lesson on the 
evening of the Sabbath, and then keeping it in 
my mind as the subject of my thought during 
the week. Avnd before the week was out I had 
thought of much to say, of much I wished to 
say, so that I became at times almost impatient 
to meet my class. My other reading and _visit- 
ing either furnished me with materials for con- 





souls and carry us on as no other hymns do.— 


You perceive therefore that instead 
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Miss B. 


h my other employ- 
as they were, furnish- 
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Miss S —Suppose, my dear B., that when 
you were talking to your scholars and tellin 
them that they ought to be interested, they had 
looked into your face, and, with child-like sim- 
Plicity, had asked if you were interested in your 
work of teaching and in the lessons taught.— 
You must, I suppose from what you have said 
have answered no. And what if they had uk. 
ed you if it was not just as wrong and wicked 
for a teacher, as for pupils, not to be interested 2 
Could you have made them a satisfactory an 
swer? 

Miss B.—I have never thoaght of that view 
of the ease before. But how did you interest 
your scholars? I am impatient to hear. 

Miss S.—I put forth no effort directed espec- 
tally to that end. Fsoon found that if J came to 
them with something new to tell them, some 
fresh thought of my own, something of whisk 
I had been thinking during the week, and about 
which I had been wishing to speak to them, 
they became gradually and almost impreceptibly 
more and more interested. They became more 
regular in their attendance, because they 
wished to hear what I had to tell them. Some- 
times they came without their lessons and then 
I withheld the conversation upon the lesson un- 
til they were hetter quaitfied to listen, and held 
such conversations with them in regard to their 
delinquency as were adapted to awaken their 
feelings to the importance of faithfulness to their 
privileges. They soon came with lessons well 
studied, in order to be well prepared to converse 
with me upon them. In this way they have 
gone along. Their interest has been gradually 
becoming deeper and deeper. 

Miss B.—There is one particular, my dear 
S., in which you and I differ. I never had any 
knack of talking with children, and you excel in 
that. There, | suspect, is my great delinquency, 
and it is so great that I fear it will alway pre- 
vent. my success. I have tried -and tried, as I 
have been sitting there with my scholars, to 
think of something to say to them, and could 
not think of the least thing that would be likely 
to interest them, and I don’t believe I ever shall 
be able to talk freely with them as you do. 

Miss S.—That is all nonsense, my dear 
friend, if you'll excuse me for saying so. You 
have just as good a knack as I have, or as any 
body else has, or, if you have not, you can easily 
acquire a facility that will overcome all difficulty. 
You have found no difficulty in conversing with 
me this morning upon the subject of Sunday 
School instruction. And why? Because you 
have been thinking of the subject, until you had 
something to say upon it, and something that 
you wished to say to me, whenever you might 
meet me. Six months ago, when, as you may 
remember, I introduced the subjeet, you had 
nothing to say upon it, beeause you had not 
then thought of it. 











Now, according to your 
own statement, you meet your class from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath without any preparation. You 
know not, deforehand, what will be the subject of 
the lesson, and without having thought of a 
single thing to say tothem. You sit down and 
hear them recite their Jesson and wonder that 
you cannot think of any thing to say to them, 
and complain that you have no knack for talking 
with children. There is no particular knack re- 
quired to talk with children. You have no 
knack of talking with any body upon a subject 
upon which you have never thought at all, and 
upon which you have nothing to say. [f you 
will study the lesson over which you assign to 
your class, you will, as you study, think of 
enough to say, and then you have only to say it 
in plain and simple language and there will be 
no difficulty. Your scholars will soon become 
so too. 





Miss B.—I must confess that our conversation 
has taken a different turn from what I supposed 
it would. And the result, in its influence upon 
my feelings, is altogether different from what I 
had been expecting it would be. When you 
came in, I wis glad to see you, and I had for 
some time been wishing to converse with you, 
and I hoped you would approve of my deter-_ 
mination, already half formed, to give up all fur- 
ther attempts at Sunday School instraction.— 
And I felt that if I could only secure your sane- 
tion to such a course, I should feel fully justi- 
fied in pursuing.it. But you have made me 
feel that my difficulty is very much owing to my * 
own negligence, and have awakened in me a 
hope that I may yet beeome an interested and 
successful teacher. At least my present feel- 
ing is that J will try. 

Miss S.—My dear B., Iam very glad to hear 
you say that. Begin by preparing yourself to 
meet your class. Your very attempt to do this 
will deepen and keep alive your own ipterest.— 
It will also enable you so te meet your classas to 
awaken an interest in them. If they become in- 
terested you will very probably enlist the interest 
of their parents. Persevere and may God bless 
you in your efforts. J. W. 





For the Register. 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Mr. Eviror,—Of religion there are various 
denominations here. I generally go to hear Mr. 
Martineau; he is a profound man and gives us 
thought from as deep recesses as any other. 
His mind is prone to metaphysical inquiry, deep 
investigation ; his words are not common OF 
senterives easy, or matter to be comprehended 
without close attention, though allflow from him 
most naturally. He could not ifhe would preach 
a plain common discourse, and does not please 
those who like them and there are those who 
doubt his deductions. To say thatsuch men are 
not practical is perhaps doing them injustice, as 
they lay down the basis of all practice, yet to 
trace the connexion requires more than ordinary 
preparation of mind, therefore more directness 
in teaching us our duty as Christians, more com- 
monness of speech and thought, were perhaps 
better. This train of thought, too, often leads 
to the neglect of many subjects of the deepest — 
importance to the common mid, intrenched 
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urity and peace, , : ' 
pero me else which their myert Has 
tions present, they broach cubjoots which ¢ar- 
the mind away and give 4 levity, unreasona- 

it may seem, to that great and undeniable 
»me of Christian researeh, ‘whet shall I do 
be saved.’ That high sentiments are to take 
place of our present ones we know to a eer- 
n extent, but they should be introduced with 
xe before we abandon our old ground. The 


and interested ia the 


- rman mind is now questioning and making light 


the revelations of God, and it is well the world 
so advanced, that that people are so sedate, 
tthese opinions are not disposed to license, 
it there is so much scholasticism and elevated 
nciple about them or we might fear for the 
ult. How far these sentiments act upon 
. Martineau 1 know not, but his mind is too 
glish, his sympathy for humanity too great, 
anxiety for a healthier and higher religion 
absorbing to allow views which weaken their 
mg holds to have power over him orto ac- 
t anything that will separate him in any es- 
tial sense from the body to which he belongs. 
lis congregation I should not consider a full 
». That multitudes in the city would profit 
Wearing him wake up to new conceptions, 
| a new world within them, food to think of 
ver, 1 verily believe. But it should be borne 
nind, that this is the most obnoxious dissent 
n the Established Chureh, and whatever re- 
ctability and aristocracy may mean with us, 
y are superficial and harmless in comparison 
the deep tone which they give here to all 
stions whether of opinion or on the observan- 
of life. And this goes far to give a com- 
cion to Unitarianism. Most of the other 
s are but slips from the parent stem, stray 
dren, but not therefore to be cast away. 
1se very Chapels would have been lost to the 
tarian body, if a majority of the clergy with 
a dissenters had been the umpires in the 
stion, which arose about their tenure some 
years since. 1 never have known anything 
e iniquitous, more unchristian than this at- 
pt to rob their fellow-men of their places of 
ship. Had it been done” in any other name 
1 Christianity, it would have outraged the 
eral sentiment; for the dimmest sense of jus- 
would have detected the oppression, but 


1 whom the nation delight to honor, in the | 


ds and Commons, allowed no such decision 
tint their Statute Book, and the Unitarians 
2 since breathed easy and I believe are now 
ving. At least the popular protestantism is 
to be declining, and we may hope the 
arians have met with some accessions. It is 
the world awake to some change. The 
as, to doctrines which are gubversive of all 
ity, that are wanting in the very cause of 
stianity, should domineer over Christendom 
,ore, should be the tests no more by which 
is measured by his fellow man. 





liance, our influence will tell for Christian 
ion, wherever it may be felt. Ps 

It is a blessed thought that there is already a 
bond of union between all true and faithful souls. 
A union too deep and heart-reaching to be cre- 
ated or broken by any outward organization.— 
“There is a communion of saints.”” Let us all 
seek that Communion. It embraces the pure in 
heart, of all times. Its ‘‘basis’’ is Holiness—a 
good life—a spirit in harmony with J esus, and 
obedient to God.”’ 





Tue Sovurnern Quarterty Review. 

We have received the October number of this 
now standard work. It contains among other 
things, a review of Carlyle’s Cromwell ; an ar- 
ticle on the Natural History of the Spider ;—a 
favorable notice of Emanuel Swedenborg, and of 
A. H. Everett's Essays and Poems, and a long 
article in opposition to Mr. Calhoun’s report .on 
the Memphis Memorial. - The following notice 
of the Works of Henry Ware, Jr., shows how 
Catholic the journal is in its literary character. 


“Of Henry Ware, none who knew him ever 
speak, but in terms of the fondest affection, and 
those who knew him not, may well learn in this 
record ot his writings, to love and venerate his 
character. Warmth of feeling tempered by 
simplicity of heart, and a fervor of imagination 
restrained by strength of judgment, made him 
not less pleasing as a writer than he is said to 
have been admirable as a companion. 

The volumes before us, constitute the second 
of a series of Mr. Ware's works, containing, as 
it is expressed in the brief preface of the Editor, 
‘Selections from his published and unpublished 
Miscellaneous Writings.’’ We may find a va- 
riety, both of subject and style, to please the 
most fastidious taste. Essays, sermons, biog- 
raphical sketches, fictitious narratives, song and 
sentiment, prose and poetry of every kind, **from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe,”’ are inters* 
persed through the pages of these delightful 
books, in acceptable profusion, Some are new 
faces, but not the less welcome ; others are old 
acquaintances, of which however we do not tire. 
‘‘The Duties of Young Men in respect to the 
Dangers of the Country,’’ is an invaluable tract, 
which we would gladly see adopted as a vade 
mecum, by the youth of America. The frequent 
perusal might teach them to be familiar with 
their obligations to themselves and their native 
land, and furnish them with some useful hints as 
to the best method of fulfilling those obligations. 
The lecture on ‘*The Poetry of Mathematics,’’ 
is another paper of exquisite beauty, whose 
merits, long known to the literary world, would 
alone be sufficient to establish the reputation of 
the writer for power pf genius, and elegance of 
| style. 

There are among these compositions some 
hundred or two pages of poetical recreations. 
Ware was not a professed puet, but he had the 














and many of these pieces—"*The Dream of my 
Life,’ among the rest, abound in a spirit of 

| beauty of which no poet need be ashamed. 
There are some few polemical papers, but 
even they have taken so much of their character 
| from the mild equanimity of their writer’s tem- 
per, that lessons of tolerance, at least, may be 
learned from them. And this is indeed more 
than can be said ofall the theological discussions 

that encumber the shelves of our libraries. 
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ANYTHING FOR SPORT. 
By Mrs. Tuthill. This is a spititual story ;— 
a little extravagant ; but, on the whole, a pretty 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SCOURSE ON THE EVANGELICAL Auurance. | 


William P. Tilden, Minister of the Seeond Con- 
gational Church in Concord, N. H. 

his is a good discourse, written with a good 
of force, and showing the inconsistencies in- 
din the articles and proceedings of the 
igelical Alliance. 

n giving,”’ says Mr. Tilden, ‘“‘my own deep 
iction of those features of the Alliance to 
h I have called your attention, I would cast 


lection upon the motive of any member of | 


God only knows fully the motives of bis} 
ren. The overt act we may bring to the 
f truth and right. This | have endeavored | 
The motives we must leave to Him who 
1 the reins and searcheth the heart, and I} 
no doubt but in that day when heart shall 
vealed to heart, in the light of Heaven, 
who have been led to adopt the most 
y differing measures for the advancement 
iat they deem to be the good and the true, 
be found at one in the motives that govern- 
em. ‘The Alliance may have done much 
to the individual members of it. I have 
vubt that many a heart was moved, by their 
ssions and their fellowship with differing 
, to a broader charity and a deeper Christian 
There is something gained, even when a 
d number of Christian sects are moved to 
iate more closely for mutual good. I do 
verlouk this, but gratefully acknowledge it, 
nly wish that the love awakened had been 
ad and deep as the Master's, when he} 
d ‘‘that they a// might be one.’’ But here 
failed, and their failure, 1 doubt not, will 
!| more for Christian union, by calling the | 
tion of the religious community to the 


of that failure, and showing how ab-| 


is the idea of organizing for the union of 
ue disciples on any **basis’’ less broad or 
han the rock Christ Jesus. This is the 
‘oundation upon which the beautiful temple 
iristian union can ever be reared. ‘This is 
orner stone, elect, precious. ‘‘Other foun- 
ncan no man Jay than that which is Jaid.”’ 
truth of this is shown in all past experience. 
1 and again have men sought to build, as 
\lliance have done, on the shifting sands of 
ible creed: but hew soon has their work 
led into ruins. Christ is the only founda- 
-the only creed—a belief in Him the only 
is’’ broad enough for Christian union. ‘*‘] 
he way, the truth and the Lf%.”’ Is notte 
believes this, and seeks earnestly to walk 
at way, and learn that truth, and live that 
a Christian? .What need we, then, of any 
‘creed! 
it it is not the mere adoption of any “basis” 
though it be the true one, and such as every 
stian could respond to cordially, that is most 
ed for Christian union. But it isa deeper 
sin of the Savior’s spirit—a more heart felt 
tion of his truath—a nearer approximation 
8 divine life. This will bring us into fel- 
hip of spirit with all true disciples without 
id of a *‘doctrinal basis.” The heart, not 
‘ead, is the fountain from which Christian 
1 must flow. It will not come by organiz- 
or it. ‘There must be a spirit of union with- 
elore there can be any trae manifestation 
without. ‘The true alliance for Christian 
__ the alliance of love an} charity. This 
ns wn Bean gelical Alliance, for it is the al- 
aj + preached when he said a ‘‘new 
nandment give | unto you, that a as 
hér. By this shall all m ae eee ae 
ay disciples, iy. - all men know that ye 
r.? It was this ha, love one toward an- 
le us holy alliance that bound the 
or’s own heart to his beloved discipl d 
h he prayed 80 fervently migt t bind es 
1 one another, to himseli, and to God them 
his opens work at once for each. 
s shows us what we may dv fo one of us. 
© tor Christian 


good book for the young. 





A CONSCIENTIOUS ARCHITECT. 

| Two or three weeks since a Committee of the 
Federal Street Society called on Mr. Upjohn 
| the architect, who at their request examined a 
lot with reference to building a Church upon it. 
| He approved of the site, and the understanding 
'was, that he was to furnish a plan for the 
Chureh. “But as nothing was heard frem him 
after his return to New York, a member of the 
Committee wrote to him, asking for the plan. 
To this, Mr. Upjohn replied, that after having 
anxiously and prayerfully considered the matter, 
he had come to the conclusion, that he could not 
| conscientiously furnish a plan for a Unitarian 
| Church, he being an Episcopalian. 

| Whether Mr. Upjohn came to this conclusion 
'so at variance with his previous conduct and 
character, from his own reflections, or through 
the influence of Bishop Onderdonk or any other 
of his spiritual advisers, we, of course, cannot 
He may be conscientious in his conclu- 
We are not disposed to question his mo- 
tives. Yet we cannot but think, that his con- 
duct, so far as it has any influence, will injure 


know. 
sions. 


the sect, with which he is connected, and by 
creating a mingled feeling of indignation, pity 
and contempt among Unitarians, will check the 
favorable feelings, which many among us enter- 
tain towards the forms of Episcopacy, and repel 
them from a Church, which, with all its apparent 
| liberality, is in fact so bigoted and narrow. 


| 


|Nothing will strengthen our denomination so 
much, as this kind of insult. 
| In the Daily Advertiser of Monday we find 


| the following curious correspondence. Perhaps 
} this is better than a more serious way of treating 
the matter. 
CONSCIENCE. 
Boston, Oct. 20, 1846. 
To Mr. Solomon Sly, Architect, New York: 


Dear Sir:—I have determined to erect a 
house upon the lot which I showed you the oth- 
er day, and will thank you to furnish me, at 
your earliest convenience, with a plan of a build- 
ing suitable for the proposed location, and an es- 
timate of cost. 

lam, &c 


TIMOTHY CUMMINS. 


New York, Oct. 25, 1846. 
To Timothy Cummins, Esq., Boston: 

Dear Sia :—I have received yours of the 
20th, and have deeply pondered its contents, 
with an earnest and relivious desire to do right. 
I understand your letter fully, so far as it goes, 
but you will pardon me for saying that it is, in 
one material respect, strikingly deficient. You 
make no allusion to your creed, and state noth- 
ing which gives me the least clue to your reli- 
gious opinions. Be good enough to supply this 
defect and oblige 

Yours, &c., 
S. SLY. 
Boston, Oct. 28th, 1846. 


Mr. 8. Sly: 

Dear Sin:—Yours of the 25th is at hand. 
Pardon the omission in my last. I approve the 
scruples which are to be implied from your com- 
munication, and agree with you in thinking that 
too much caution cannot be practiced to keep 
heretics unhoused. 1 am thoroughly evangeli- 





n. What we must do if we Would effect 
aid it. We must begin at home—with our.| 


's. The demon of sectarianism mq; first | 


xorcised from our own bosoms. He may be | 
ing there, even while we are denouncing | 


, for 1 believe one may become clannish, 


ted and seetarian in spirit even while de-| 


icing sectarianism. needful is it to 
li the heart. We must show by Our daily 
3, in the spirit of Christian fellowship and at- 
‘on we manifest to those around us of a dif- 
1g faith, that we are living members. of 
ist’s holy alliance of love. Yes, even though 
hand we stretch out for union be refused— 
igh a portion of our brethren turn from us 

oldness and distrust, let it cal] forth no bit- 
word, no unkind feeling, but only make us 
"e anxious to live so near to Christ that those 
‘ Contrary part may be ashamed, having no 
thing to say of us.” 

~ us thus be faithful to the great principles 
" ristian charity, inour own village circle: 

ing to Christ for light, and trath, and love, 


cal in my notions—holding the doctrines of the 
Trinity—the atonement—justification by faith 
and all that set of opinions which good men 
agree in pronouncing Orthodox. ‘ 

Please send plans and estimates by return 
| tail, Very truly yours, 
| i CUMMINS: 


New York, Oct. 31, 1846. 


ens Cummins : 


Dear Sir :—] 


M 


am afraid you will think me 
Seen weuloes, but |] st conscience. 
You do not state whether you hold to baptism by 
aaaeeion - sprinkling "1 hope, by your re- 
moving all doubt upon this head. the 
» « Fela read, the last obstacle 
Yours, in Christian love, 
S. SLY. 
Boston, Nov. 3, 1846. 


Mr. Sly: 
Dear Sir :—I am for infant baptism. 
Yours, &e., 





‘ though we be members of no organized al- 


T. CUMMINS. 


temperament out of which poets may be made ; | 


New York, Nov. 6, 1846. 
Mr. Cummins: 


Sir :—I go for immersion, and can, of course, 
have no farther correspondence with you. 
Unchristian as you are, I still believe in the 
goodness of your heart, and therefore do not 
doubt that you will be glad to know that my re- 
fusal to deal with anbelievers will give me ten 
ecntracts where they would have furnished one. 
Trusting that the bitter lesson which you have 
now learned will win you to the mild light of 
Christianity, 
I am with due respect, 
s.5S 








OBITUARIES, 


ALVA MALINA HAYWARD, 


Died in Acton, Oct. 2., Alva Malina, aged 16 
months ; daughter of Mr. James W. Hayward, 
and grandchild of Mr. James Hayward of Box- 
borough. 

«¢Mourn not for the child from thy tenderness riven, 
Ere stain on its purity fell; 

To thy questioning heart, lo! an answer from heaven, 
It is well with the child! Itis well.’* 





PAUL HAYWARD. 


Died in Boxborough, Oct. 20th, Paul Hay- 
ward, youngest son of Mr. James Hayward, 21. 

It is but a few years since the bereaved pa- 
rents of this young man were called to experi- 
ence a-heavy affliction in the death of a son of 
great promise and hope. In this recent be- 
reavement their Christian faith has been put to a 
severe test, for the fond expectations which this 
son had raised in their hearts have been doomed 
to disappointment. Nor do they alone feel his 
loss, for a large circle of relatives and friends 
sympathize most deeply with them, and his 
death will be mourned by many who “knew him 
but to love him.”” Surely not without reason 
has he gone down to the grave ‘“‘honored and 
wept,’’ for he had many qualities, which deserv- 
edly endeared him to his friends. His intelleet- 
ual gifts were fair, aud he made the most of the 
advantages he did enjoy, whereby he had fitted 
himself for a successful teacher in the District 
Schools, which every year was becoming to him 
a more favorite employment. He was away 
from home, making more preparation for what 
was to be his winter occupation, when sickness 
arrested him and called him back to his father’s 
house to die. He had been anxious to obtain a 
‘liberal education and had his mind longingly 
fixed upon the christian ministry, frequently 
! expressing the hope that he might live and labor 





| to do good in the world. But while cireumstan- 


4 ces hitherto had not favored the pursuit of his 
studies with a view to the attainment of his wish- | 


es, ‘‘He who seeth not as man seeth,’’ hath dis- 
appointed his fond plans and hopes n their in- 
fancy and removed him when every hour of life 
was becoming of greater worth. Yet his be- 
reaved friends may find consolation in the belief 
that those intellectual gifts will never die, and 
that the attainments which he had made here 
will fit him for still higher advancement and for a 
wider, more lasting sphere of usefulness in that 
world which he hath already entered. 

but besides the qualities of mind which we 
have said belonged to our young friend, he pos- 
sessed qualities of heart and traits of character, 
which, had he lived, would have made him more 
esteemed, acquired for him greater influence and 
which now afford richer consolation to his friends 
in his death. From a child he had sustained an 
unblemished character; a remark which the 
writer of this notice has often heard made since 





| 
in what the beauty of his life had consisted : 
|‘*he was a pure minded young 


| two or three years he has made 


his death by those who had the best opportuni- 
ties of knowing him, reveals a trait which shows 
Within 
a public profes- 


man.’ 
sion of religion and united with the Church of 


honor the name he bore ; he has been faithful to 
the master whom he acknowledged and has set 
jan example well worthy the imitation of the 
| young friends who now mourn his death. 

In the commencement of his sickness he ex- 
pressed an ardent hope that he might live a few 
years longer to be useful in the world, but at the 
same time a cheerful and filial acquiesceyce to 
the divine will. When this hope failed, he was 
not left in despair and doubt, for he had a hope 
carefully treasured up in heaven. 
tient through along and distressing sickness, and 
during short intervals of rest from pain he ex- 
pressed a calm and trusting faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He gave up all on earth for 
heaven; having lived and died a Christian, he 
has gone to his reward. ‘Blessed are they who 
died in the Lord—for they rest from their labors 
and their works do follow them.”’ 
al services were attended at the house of his 
father when a sermon was preached from Philip- 
pians i. 21. ‘For to me to live is Christ and to 
die is gain.”’ R. 


He was pa- 





MRS. EUNICE AND MR. JAMES HAYWARD. 

In Boxborough, Oct. 30th, Mrs. Eunice, wife 
of Mr. James Hayward, 65. Nov. llth, Mr. 
James Hayward, 68. 

Seldom are we called upon to record the no- 
tice of so many deaths in the same family within 
so short a time, One after another has been re- 
moved in rapid succession, until not one mem- 


thize with the afflicted relatives and friends, of 
which there is a very numerous circle, and trust 
that they will bow to the will of Him ‘‘who has 
taken but what he gave.”’ 

In the death of Mr. Hayward, the community 
in which he lived as well as his own connexions, 
have sustained a great bereavement. We can 
truly say, that he was universally esteemed by 
those who knew him and deservedly so; for 
rarely do we find more excellent traits combined 
in one character. 

[We were obliged to omit the rest for want of 
room. ] 


DEA. MANASSAH FAY. 


In Southborough, Nov. 14th, Dea. Manassah 
Fay, aged 69. 

Seldom are we called to notice the departure 
of one whose loss is so deeply felt, by a large 
circle of relatives and friends. 

There are many who mourn his death, who 
have been his acquintances through a long series 
of years, and observed his goodness and virtues; 
who have been endeared to him, by his fine gen- 
erosity of feeling, and love of truth. 

As a citizen his unerring judgment, and sound 
sagacity, united with an unusual manliness ren- 
dered him fully capable to discharge his duties in 
publie life. 

Asa christian and philanthropist, we cannot 
speak in terms of too high commendation. The 
interest and forwardness, which he manifested 
in all measures for Moral Reform, were conspic- 
uous to all who knew him. An Unitarian in 
faith, he manifested a like spirit in all his actions 





Christ, and from that time has not ceased to | 


ber of the household is left. We would sympa-| 


and proved himself a true disciple of Christ by 
the zeal with which he supported those doctrines 
which our Savior so beautifully taught by pre- 
cept and example. 

But the relations between man and man; are 
not broken by the grave; our affections are not 
buried with the cold remains of mortality, 

When a good man dies, his virtues and exam- 
ple still live in our memories: his influence over 
usremains. His voice speaks to our hearts in 
the ways of life, and the silence of night. 

Those who mourn his Joss as father and com- 
panion, can have no sweeter reflection than a 
consideration of the rectitude of his life, and that 
death found him prepared. * W. J.B, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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TEMS, -- 


At the anaual meeting of the Boston Children’s 
Friend Society, the collection taken amounted to 
two haindred and thirty-two dollars. Some whole- 
souled individual had the kindness to puta one hun- 
dred dollar bill into the box. 


Tue New Cuurcn at Merrimack. We 
have been informed that the new church which was 
consecrated at the ‘‘new city,’’ on Thursday last, is 
a very neat structure, from a design by Mr. Billings, 
who is also the architect of the new church now 
building in Boston for Rev. Mr. Waterston. The 
land on which the church is built was given by the 
Essex Company; the site is very beautiful and is 
near the Bay State Mills; the conditions of the grant 
are, that a new church edifice, either of brick or 
stone, is to take the place of the present structure 
within five years. The church now erected will 
seat about three hundred persons; the whole cost has 
been thirteen hundred dollars, one thousand of which 
was given by our liberal-hearted and esteemed fel- 
low-citizen, Samuel Lawrence, Esq. [Lowell 
Courier. 


THe Unton or tHe Canapas. The opinion 
is rapidly gaining ground in Canada (as we learn by 
the Kingston British Whig) that the Home Govern- 
ment have it in serious contemplation to unite the 
whole of the North American British Provinces un- 
der one Government, having at its head a Viceroy, 
instead of a Governor General. Quebec is caid to 
be the seat of Government, and Governors are to be 
appointed at Toronto, Frederickton, Halifax, St. 
John’s, (N. F.) ard Charlottestown, (P. E.) to ad- 
minister the laws of each province separately, until 
the whole is consolidated into one statute-book,when 
other arrangements will be made. It is also said 
that the detention of Lord Elgin in England is occa- 
sioned by the necessity of his continual presence at 
the Colonial Office, where Mr. Buller has charged 
himself with the details and working plans of this 
very comprehensive scheme. 

It is further said that the Ministry have it in con- 
templation to consolidate the whole of the remaining 
British possessions in America under another Vice- 
roy, the seat of whose government is to be at Ja- 
maica, with local administrators at all the other 
West India Islands, including the Bermudas; and 
some say, also, the territory on the main land, De- 


| merara and Berbice. [Nat. Int. 





battles and glorious victory. ‘Those whose profes- 


| home. 
;and good men are found acting against their better 
| natures, the part of professional batchers. Many 
| of the officers now in Mexico suffer, we believe, from 
| the bitter feeling that they are engaged in a horrid 
| work. from which a sense of honor will not allow 
jthem to desert. Such an one we suppose, is the 
writer of these extracts. 


Tue Horrors or Monterey. Extract ofa 
| private letter from an officer of Artillery in our army, 
| dated x 

MonTerey, Mexico, Oct. 5, 1846. 
My Dear Sir:—While every body appears to be 
| looking for peace in the United States, we are here 
obliged to fight battles, and. bloody ones too; and 
| after all the prospect of finishing the business and 
| our getting out of the country looks any thing but 
cheering The feeling of hostility against us is very 
strong, and it is doubtful if any Administration can 
| sustain itself in any arrangements for a general peace 
| with us. Their national vanity is so great that they 





| will never believe themselves flogged till their eapi- | ful and convenient editioa of Dr Webster, the merit and 


| tal is taken; though one would think they had had 
enough of it already, for we have given it to them 
| most severely. Just think that a very strong city, 
| well fortufied and defended by ten thousand men and 
forty pieces of artillery, capitulated within five days, 
|to six thousand men, with only nineteen pieces of 
artillery; and what is more they fought well too, and 
served their guns admirably, as our list of killed and 
wounded will show, which cannot fall much short of 
| five hundred. It is wonderful, in fact, how so many 
| escaped; and I cannot feel sutticiently grateful to our 
| Heavenly Father for having preserved me through 
so much danger. I was exposed to a most severe 
fire the whole of the 21st and for two or three hours 
|}on the 23d, and only had one man killed at my guns, 
|during which time I fired over fifty rounds from 
| each. 
| 1am satisfied with glory, if it is only to be obtain- 
jed by butchering my fellow men; and I wish some 
of our valorous friends at the North could see a little 
| more of the realities of War, and they would not be 
| 80 anxious to rush into one on every trivial occasion. 
| It makes me sick now when I think of the scenes I 
witnessed. ‘They were perfectlyshorrid. On the 
| night of the 23d, as our shells exploded in the city, 
they were followed by the most terrific cries, per- 
haps from women and children, which did not cease 
till morning. ‘Thank God! I only threw two shells 
| that night, on account of being told the Texans were 
|on the roofs of the houses immediately in my line of 
fire, and as I was about to open in the morning upon 
the principa! plaza, which was filled with four thou- 


The funer-4 sand troops, 1 was stopped by the appearance of a 


flag of trace; and the result was the capitulation of 
| the city, and a suspension of arms for two months; 
| which { hope may terminate in a general peace, and 
| that we may be permitted again to see our families. 

Monterey is certainly a very beautiful place, sit- 
uated at the foot of the most magnificent mountains 
lever saw, with a stream of clear water running 


| and a great variety of fruit and flowers indigenous to 
| this luxariant climate. It usually has a population 
of about sixteen thousand inhabitants, but it looks in 
a dilapidated condition. [N. Y. Tribune. 


A letter from Warsaw, in Poland, dated Oct. 5th, 
says:-—‘* The Israelites of Warsaw, for several 
| days, have been in the greatest consternation. The 
| first of this month was a day of trial, when, accord- 
| ing to the ukase of September of the last year, they 
| were required to change their Jewish costumes for 
those of Poland—or else for those of Russia or 
Fiance—a measure to which they have the greatest 
repugnance. Day before yesterday, (adds the let- 
ter) which was Saturday, the synagogues of War- 
saw presented a singular spectacle. ‘he Jews who 





1 
had gathered there rolled about upon the ground, 
with great contortions of their bodies, accompanied 
by sighs, groans and lamentations; many of them 
had even rent their clothes, in sign of mourning. 
Yesterday morning, the police began to compel the 
Israelites to conform with the ukase. The agents 
of Government seized upon, at the houses of the 
Jews, their garments, made in Jewish styles—others 
went thwenig the public streets, with large shears, 
and, whenever they met, on the highway, any Jew 
in a dress that indicated his faith, they stopped him 
and cut off his long beard and hair, which are also 
forbidden by the ukase. It is true that this ukase 
permits the Israelites to preserve their costume until 
Jan. Ist, 1850, on the condition of their paying an 
annual impost, called the impost of dress, but the 
amount of this tax isso great, that only the very 
wealthy Jews are able to pay it—while, on the other 
hand, the Jews, who are teil very tenacious of their 
faith and very superstitious, believe that they offend 
God by dressing as the Christians do. 





American Unrrartan Association. In the 
last acknowledgement of eceipts cf the A. U. 
A., the sum against the Auxiliary Association 
in Petersham should have been 27 dollars. 








— 





Subscribers for the Christian Register, to whom bilis 
have been sent will confer a particular favor on the Pro- 
prietor, by paying the amount to their respective Post 
Masters, and taking a receipt and forwarding it to him 
by mail. A proper form of Receipt is given below. 


Post Orrice, (Town,) (State,) 
— cents for his 


(Month,) (Date,) 184 . 
Received of (A. B.) —— dollars 
subscription to the Christian Register, payable to the 





Publisher by the Post Master of n, Mass., on pre- 
sentation of this Receipt, duly endorsed. se 
nid ii Post Master. 


through it, and filled with fountains, pops groves, — 


MARRIAGES. 





In Roxbary, 12th inst, by Rev Mr Putnam, 
a Brookline, to Miss Helen Augusta 
0 


In Beverly, by Rev Mr Thayer, Isaac Story, Jr. Esq. 
of Boston, to Miss Elizabeth B. Woodbury of B. 

In East Abington, 15th inst, Mt Andrew 
to Miss Clarissa Lane. ; 

In Chelsea, Nov. 22d, by Rev. Eben Francis, Mr 
Zebediah Perkins to Miss Mary A. Vannevar. 

In North Chelsea, 22, inst, by Rev Mr Damon, Mr 
Alvan B. Lane of Waterborough, Me., to Miss’Cathe- 
rine Atwood, of N.C. 

In St Louis, Mo., 11th inst., by Rev Mr White, Mr 
F. Ringeling to Miss E., daughter of N. Berthoud, Esq. 
12th inst, the same, Mr Rufus M. Bremington to 
Miss Mary Cleaveland, all of St. Louis. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, 18th inst, Mr Lebaron Bradford, former- 
of Plymouth, 66. 

In Roxbury, of typhus fever, Richard LeFavor, Esq. 
of the firm of LeFavor & Fish, proprietors of the Nor- 
folk House. 

In Saxonville, (Framingham,) Mr Dexter Stone, of 
the firm of Grant & Stone, of Philadelphia, 55. 

In Weymouth, 15th inst, George Fordyce Fifield, M. 
D., eldest son of Dr N. Fifield, 24, a graduate of Har- 
vard University in the class of 1841. 

In South Abington, Mehitable, wife of Mr Samuel 
Porter, 65; of dysentery, Nathaniel H. and Aaron 
Champney, aged 16 and 14 years, only sons of Dr John 
8S. Champney. ; 

In Harrisburg, Pa. Hon Wm Findlay, formerly Gov- 
efnor of Pennsylvania. 

In Baltimore, Mrs Caton, daughter of Charles Car- 
roll, one of the Signers of Independence. Among her 
children is the Marchioness of Wellesley. 

In San Augastine City, Texas, Sept 29, Mr Samuel 
Benton, brother of Hon Thomas H. Benton, about 63. 











LARGE HOUSEKEEPING 
—AND— 


Domestic Goods Establishment, 
No. 255 Washington Street. 


HASKELL & HOWLAND, 


NFORM their friends and the public that they have 
appropriated their 
LARGE BASEMENT ROOM 


exclusively for the sale of 


House-Keeping and Domestic Goods, 


which will be under the charge of an experienced and 
accomplisled salesman in this department of business. 


OF FOREIGN GOODS 
we have received by last Steamer, 
Superior Bath, Whitney and Rose BLANKETS, all 


sizes: 

White Toilet and Imperial Marseilles COUNTER- 
PANES, all sizes: 

LINEN SHEETINGS and PILLOW CASE 
LINENS, all widths: 

Double Damask 7ABLE CLOTHS and TABLE 
LINEN: 

NAPKINS, DOYLIES, DIAPERS: 

HUCKABUCK TOW ELLNG and CRASH, of all 
qualities: 
, EMBOSSED TABLE and PIANO COVERS: 

WORSTED and COTTON DAMASK TABLE 





I 





}~-~ Some people take pleasure in reading of |COVFRS, all sizes: 


| sion is arms are often more Christian in their feelings | styles. 
than the cowardly advocates of war—who stay at | 
It is not the smallest evil of war that brave | 


| 





6-4 and 7-4 PLAID, for Table Covering: 
FURNITURE DIMOTIES, of new aud handsome 
OF DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES 
We are daily receiving the best.styles of 

SHIRTINGS, SHEETINGS, FLANNELS, 
TICKINGS: 

Handsome PATCHES and CALICOES: 

COTTON FLANNELS, &c. &e. &e. 

It is our intention to keep, for the tuture, a full and 
complete assortment of the most desirable styles of 


Domestic and Housekeeping Goods, 
and to make our ESTABLISHMENT one where purchas- 
ers can find EVERY ARTICLE wanted, in small or 
large quantities, at the LOWEST PRICES. 

n28 ss 3tis HASKELL & HOWLAND. 





Webster's Dictionary, Unabridged. 


& C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., have in 

¢ progress, a new stereotype edition of “‘Webster’s 

American Dictionary,”’ to ap as early as practica- 
ble the coming season. 

{From Burritt’s Christian Citizen.] 

“We would advise all who are about to purchase a 

complete vocabulary of our ‘mother-tongue, to wait and 

examine, before they purchase, this cheap, and beauti- 


superiority of which, over all others, they will perceive 
at the first glance.”’ 
[From the C.ncord (N. H.) Statesman.] 

We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Mer- 
riam of Springfield, Mass., a ‘Specimen ofa new stereo- 
type edition now in progress, of Dr Webster’s Ameri- 
can Dictionary of the — Language.”’ It is elegant- 
ly exeeuted, and the whole work, which is to be like it, 
will, when finished, be one of the most beautiful books 
ever issued fromthe American press. The paper is 
fine, white and firm, and thetype new. There are three 
colu:nns ona page, surrounded by a double marginal 
line, which gives the page a particularly neat ana fin- 
ished appearance. ‘The whole is to be comprised in one 
volume, crown quarto. Among the advantages of this 
over former editions, ‘are the addition of several thous- 
and words,—a_ thorough revision of the whole work by 
Prof. Goodrich of Yale College,—the insertion of the 
key to the pronunciation at the bottom of every page, 
(very convenient,)—tables of Greek and Latin proper 
names, Scripture do, and Geographical do, (the last is 
a great desideratum,) and a Memoir of Dr Webster.— 
The first edition of the Dictionary, in 2 vols. quarto, 
cost $20; the second, in 2 vols 8vo, cost $13,50. This, 
which is the original work unabridged, with the aoove- 
named improvements, is to cost only $6. Undoubted- 
ly it will be by far the cheapest Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language ever published. Of its merits we need, of 
course, say nothing. It is now very generally received 
as the standard of our mother tongue. The publishers 
state it is now in progress, and will be published during 
the coming season. n28 





T)EOPLE’S JOURNAL FOR NOVEMBER. Em- 
bellishments—Portrait of Elibu Burritt; Flowers 
and Life; the Murder Disowned; The Barber; Exe- 
cution of Stafford; Clarkson’s Grave 
Contents—Memoir of Elihu Burritt, by Mary How- 
itt, with other articles by William and Mary Howitt; 
Eben Elliott; R. H. Howe; Harriet Martineau; Char- 
ley; Linton; Gillies, &c. &e. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, New England Publishers, 
is3 n2s 


118 Washington st. is3t 
AY OUNTFORD’S CHRISTIANITY. Christian- 
ity the Deliverance of the Soul and its Life, by 
William Mountford, M. A. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
ington, opposite School st. 





CO., 134 Wash- 
3t n28 


1 ut agree is no practitioner in this 


SPINAL INSTITUTION, 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
DISEASED AND DEFORMED SPINES, 


AND 


LAMENESS IN GENERAL. 
» who has 
had as great an amount of ience in this 
liar branch of the heating art as DR. HEWETT ;—or 
whose efforts have been erowned with such universal 
success. ‘T'he reason of this, may in a great measure, be 
attributed to his havi hia tice to this one 
class of diseases exclusively, and the results of 22 Hees 
experience warrants this assertion. He has published a 
Pamphlet and circulars (which he will send to any one 
ting the same, by letter postage paid) containing 
1000 certificates from the most respectable individuals, 
of remarkable cures of diseased and deformed spines, 
hip diseases, sciatic affections, diseased knees, scrofu- 
lous affection of the joints, or white swellings, paralytic 
complaints, neuralgia or tic-doloreux, dropsy in the 
lnees, and all diseases peculiar to the joints, mascles 
and bones, and of the success in reducing dislocations,’ 
and simple or compound fractures. 

Dr. H’s method of weating the diseases above referred 
the old and long established medical rules, and his un- 
precedented success having furnished undeniable evidence. 
of his skill, his enemies have circulated the grossest 
falsehoods concerning his professional ability, and his 
capacity to effect cures which are certified to by per- 
sons of undeniable integrity. It isnot at all strange 
that those attempting:to rival him should resort to this 
base and unprincipled method of destroying his fes- . 
sional character; for he is daily curing and re — 
those who have been given up by the most skilful 
surgical practitioners the country affords. The surest 
evidence of skill is success. 

He has, in spite of all the efforts made to calumniate 
him, some of his numerous patients brought to him, 
from a distance over 400 miles, on beds, who have 
not for months moved without assistance, and whose 
testimony after recovery, must be received as more than 
sufficient to outweigh the inuendoes and sarcasm of those 
who have long Jooked upon his advancement with a 
jealous hatred. 

In addition to his present mode of treatment he has, in 
peculiar cases resorted to HY DROPATHY, or the use 
of COLD WATER, with the happiest results—not 
however with a strict adherence to the method adopted 
by those who practice it exclusively, but modified in 
such a manner as to receive all its good effects without 
conflicting with his long established mode of treatment. 
Hydropathy, or the Water Cure, as practiced by Preiss- 
nitz, the founder of it, canpot, in Dr.-H’s opinion, be 
productive in this country of the good aseri to it, 
when carried to such extremes as may, he daily wit- 
nessed, owing, in part, to the great difference in physical 
habits existing between the Germans and the Americans. 
It is the opinion of Dr. H. that the system as practised 
in the Institutions for Hydropathic treatment in this 
country cannot outlive three years. 

TO THOSE WHO CANNOT PLACE THEM- 
SELVES under his immediate superintendence, but 
wish to apply his medicines at home, he would say, that 


every particular relating to their complaint must ac- 
curately furnished. Dr. H’s dependence on ultimate 
success is founded on treating diseases ly. He 


has been induced, from the great number of his patients, 
to take the large and commodious house adjoining his 
own, where they can be accommodated with good rooms 
and board, at low prices. All kinds of Medicines used 
in his practice, including Spinal, Rheumatic, Nerve and 
Bone meng are for sale at his Rooms, No. 14 
Summer street, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. H’s dependence in performing his cures, is on 
external and internal applications. 

P. S. Any person doubting -the authenticity of the 
Certificates, can satisfy themselves by addressing the 
signers of them—and any one wishing the certificates 
can procure them by addressing Dr. H., post paid,, or 
sending to his rooms.- Persons wishing to consult Dr. 
H., will please call between the hours of 8 A. M. and 3 
P. M. 

N. B. Dr. H. makes no charge for consultation, 
and his fees for each will never exceed $1. People in 
low circumstances from 50 to 75 cents, and those who 
are unable to pay, he attends gratis. 

P. 8S. There are no persons in the New England 
States who have any knowledge of Dr. H’s practice or 











medicines. Any persons professing to have such are 
impostors. 8. C. HEWETT, 14 Summer street. 
nl4 ly 
JACOBS’ 
Linen and House Furnishing Estab 
lishment. 


ENJAMIN & E. JACOBS, No. 3& Tremont Row, 
a few doors North of Tremont House, keeps con- 
stantly on hand, an extensive variety of every descrip- 
tion of Linen Goods and Housekeeping Articles of their 
own importation, which are all warranted of the very 
best fabrics, particularly the Linen Goods, being per- 
fectly free from all admixture of Cotton. The stock 
consists in part of the following goods, viz :—A large 
assortment of Linen Shirtings and pillow-case Linens, 
put up expressly for the trade and faniily use; do Lin- 
on Sheeting, all widths from 9-8 to 12-4 wide; Damask 
Table Linen, from the low priced to the very best qual- 
ity imported; single and double Damask Table Cloths 
of every style and finish, with Doylies and Napkins to 
match; Imperial and other Quilts; Blankets of the 
common and very best quality; French, Irish, Scotch 
and Russia Toweling; Crashes; Russia Diapers and 
Sheetings; long Lawns; ladies’ and gentlemen’s Lin- 
en Cambric and Lawn Hdkfs, an extensive variety of 
this article; French Centre and Piano Cloths; Tapes- 
try; do Cotton and Worsted and Plaid cloths by the 
yard; American Cotton Shirtings and Sheetings, of all 
the variety of widths and qualities. 

N.B. Housekeepers and others in want of good 
Goods, at fair prices are respectfully invited to examine 
the assortment. Grateful for past favors, they hope by 
unremitting attention to business, to give entire satis- 
faction to all patrons of the old, as well as the new con- 
cern. n7 





EIRCE’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS. An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Curves, Functions and Forces, 
Volume 2d, containing Calculus of Imaginary Quanti- 
ties, Residual Calculus, and Integral Caleulus, by Ben- 
jamin Peirce, A. M., Perkins Professor of Astronomy 
and Mathematics in Harvard University; 1 vol 12mo, 
plates, pp290. 
«This volume is marked with almost every excellence 
that can be sought ina work of the kind. In_ beauty 
and compactness of symbols, in terseness and simplicity 
of style, in vigor and originality of thought, and in hap- 
py selections of lines of investigation, it equals the first 
volume; as high praise as we could bestow.” [Ch, 
Examiner. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington, opposite School street. nl4 





OAP STONE QUARRY, AND FARMING IM- 

PLEMENTS. The subscriber is now opening at 
Blandford, a valuable fand extensive Quarry of Soap 
Stone, which is superior to any other substance for lin- 
ing Stoves, Furnaces and Fire Places. The fire has 
no effect upon it. From four to six tons of the stone is 
at the Depot of the Weste:rn Railroad at Russell, where 
it may be examined and purchased. 
I am also making Machines for Straw Cutting, and 
offer them for sale, at my shop in Blandford. This ma- 
chine may be seen and also purchased at Bagg & Par- 
son’s Agricultural Store in Springfield. 

JOHN OSBORN 

Blandford, Oct 17, 1846. ft 





REENWOOD’S WORKS, in 5 vols. Miscella- 
neous Writings, 1 vol; Sermons of Cons»lation, 
1 vol; Do on various subjects, 2 vols, with a Memoir; 
Sermons to Children, 1 vol. 
For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
ington st. is3t n28 





R. H. J. MARTIN, Surceow Dentist, No 15 
Summer street, has REDUCED HIS PRICES for 
whole sets of Mineral Teeth, with or without gums, 
from $175 to $125 and so in proportion for all other 
operations. He trusts that in thus offering as high a 
perfection of the dental art, as has been attained to, and 
at so great a reduction, he may meet with a liberal en- 
couragement. Dr. M. manufactures the teeth, and ex~ 
ecutes all the mechanical part, and refers the public to 
most of the Medical faculty, as well as to many of our 
most esteemed clergymen and citizens. ism n21 





ILLIS’S SACRED POEMS. Sacred Poems, 
by N. P. Willis, an elegant miniatare vol. 
Just published and-for sale by CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS, 118 Washington st. is3t n21 





7 UNITARIAN ANNUAL REGISTER, for 
1847. Now ready, the Unitarian Annual Regis- 
ter, for 1847, edited by Rev A. A. Livermore; price 12 
cents. A liberal discount will be allowed to clergymen 
and others who may buy for distribution or sale among 
their ple. CROSBY & N ICHOLS, Publishers, 
118 Washington st. is3t n21 





IVE HUNDRED SKELETONS OF SERMONS. 
Five Hundred Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons, 
suited for all occasions, including nearly one hundred 
types and metaphors by the author of the Pulpit Cyclo- 
pedia; 1 vol Svo. 
Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
ington st. is3t n21 


RENTHAM ACADEMY. The Fall Term will 
commence the 8th of December and continue 11 
weeks, followed by a vacation of two weeks. 

The Institution is provided with suitable a tus 
for illustrating the most important principles in Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, and Astronomy; also, a set of 
Instruments for Practical Surveying. 

The Lectures in Physiology will be illustrated by 

ls or Manikins. 
wiaee age 1, ALLEN KINGSBURY, 
nl4 4w 


SETH DEWING, Jr. 
EMOVAL. The Depository of the Book and Pam- 
phlet Society is removed to S. G. Simpkins’s 








MR. CRONIN, 
PROFESSOR, OF PHYSIOLOGICAL ELOCUTION, 


NOW IN BOSTON, 
may be communicated with through the office of . this 
paper. ln 024 





EOPLE’S JOURNAL, for Oetober, contains arti- 
cles by the Howitts, Miss Martineau, Elihu Bur- 
ritt, Mrs Child, Chorley and others. Also, a Portrait 
of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, with a Memoir of Mary How- 
itt. 
Just received, with a supply of all the back numbers, 
by CROSBY & NICHOLS Agents for the Publish- 
ers, 118 Washington st. is3t nl4 





ANDWICH ISLANDS. Scenes and Scenery in 
Sandwich Islands, and a Trip through Central 
America; being observations from my Log Book during 
the years 1837-1842; by James Jackson Jarvis, author 
of History of Sandwich Islands, Member of the Ameri- 
can Oriculal Society, &c. &c. Embellished with a 
Map and Plates; 1 vol 12mo. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington st. nT 





OOKS PUBLISHED BY S. G. SIMPKINS, 94 
Washington street. 

Selections from the Writings of Fenelon, by Mrs. 
Follen, fifth edition. 
Fenelon’s Thoughts on Spiritual Subjects, with a 
likeness of Fenelon. 
American Harp, a collection of Church Music, by 
Charles Zeuner. 
The Savior’s Life, written for children. : 
Trimmer’s Natural History, with 200 engravings. 
Willie Rogers, or Temper i ved; by Miss Abbot. 
Tamed and Untamed, with ote Stories for children, 
by the author of Willie Rogers. 
Lost Wheelbarrow, and other Stories ; by Miss Abbot. 
eons are for M eae 3 

oetry for Home second edition, parts 
and 2, in 1 vol. , . , 
Follen’s German Grammar, tenth edition. 
Follen’s German Redder, ninth edition, 
Folsom’s Livy. 
Chancel Hymn Book. 
The Worcester Catechism, 
Private Devotion. 024 


ATES’S ACADEMY, MARLBORO’. The next 
G term of this Institution will commence on Tuesday, 
Dec. Ist, ‘ “ 

Students can be accommodated in the family of the 








Book and Stationery Store, yp 94 Washington street. 
nl4 


P. » for $27 term. 
SE ae MO W. ALBEE, Preceptor. 


to, being considered by the Faculty, an innovation upon* 
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Mechanical and Dental Surgery. 
Teeth at Cost, until Jan. 1, 1847! 


OFFICE, No. 266, opposite to No, 307, Washing- 


Street, 

CORNER OF AVON PLACE, BOSTON, 
re the purpose of introducing more extensively ir? 

man important respects, an entire new mode of 
preparin mounting Mineral Teeth ee the’ 
merits of whieh, it is confidently bel will be’ 
found to greatly exeeed the usual method/of prepari 
them, the subscriber has heen induced to ft suc 
pailig for nied time, as will ee only givé fo’ the 

ie gene opportunity of testing the practiz 
cal value of his theory, but will tire 
nity for the poorer classes, whose. 
limited to pity the usual price di 
principle is not only applicable to 
or more teeth, but it is peculiarly 
ed to whole and half sets, where the 
tal ridge has become dneven or irregalar by the ab- 
sorbing of some parts more than others. En all suck 
cases it will be readily seen by an examination of the 
jaw, that carved work in bloeks, prepared express! 
lor each case, is necessary, for restoring that whic 
has been removed by absorption and for bringing out 
the cheeks and lips to their natural and @niform full- 
ness. The difficulties to be overcome in wheie and 
half sets, so far as the proper form is concerned, are 
thus fully met by this mode, and‘it is not possible to 
accomplish it so perfeetly by any other means. It is 
the want of this ingeniously wroaght bleck-work, to 
remedy the defects above refe to, that so many 
are unsuccessful in giving satisfaction in’ their plate 
work,—especially in whole and half sets. Another 
advantage of carved work,—and one of t im+ 
portance too, is its cleanliness. Unless the teeth are 
moulded to pepe! gree in the most perfect marmer, 
the fine particles of masticated food, with the liquors 
of the mouth, will, as a matter of coufse, pass be- 
tween the teeth and the@@late ; and aiter being retain- 
ed there afew days, it heing impossible to remove 
them. will invariably become offensive and taint the 
breath, Another advantage of paramount importance 
which the carved work has over that of single teeth, 
is, it. persect articulation. Each tooth should meet 
its opposite in the most exact manner in masticating 
food ; otherwise the whole work will prove a source 
of coutinual annoyance, only known to those who have 
wo them. There are other advantages in this style 
of work, that can only be understood and appreciated 
hy an examination of specimens that may be seen at 
the subseriler’s office, which the public are respect- 
fully invited to examine for themselves. They con- 
sist of whole and-half sets ; and a variety of cases of 
smaller magnitude, where great difficulty ia overcome. 
They cannot fail to excite admiration from all who 
are pleased with close imitiations of nature, and would 
inspire a confidence in their merits that the wearing 
of them would only tend to strengthen. 

TERMS. 

Up to Jan. 1, 847, the following ternis will be 
strictly observed for all cases of plate work from a 
single tooth to a whole set, viz: When a fit and finish 
of the work are produced, to the satisfaction of the 
person for whom they were made, the charge will |.- 
simply the cost of the materials used in their con- 
struction, which will be less than one half the price 
usually paid ; and after wearing them six months, if 
perfect satisfaction is not then given, the teeth may be 
returned, and the amount paid for them will be refund- 
ed. Old plate work that has been worn with much 
inconvenience, will he exchanged for new on paying @ 
small difference. All other brauches of Dentistr 
such as Filling, Setting on Pivot, Cleansing, Polis 
ing, Regulating, Killing Nerves, Extracting, &-c, wil 
he attendea to in the most therough, faithtnl, and 
scientific manner, and on the followigg terms, viz .— 
For filling common sized cavities with gold, $1; fo- 
other kinds of Filling, from 50 cents to $1; For setr 
ting on gold pivot, $2; For Cleansing, $1 ; Extracting 
25 cents. Examinations and advise gratis. All op- 
erations warranted, 

Carved work in block for whole and half sets will 
be got up for other Dentists on reasonable terms. 

S. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist. 
6m 
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Mutual Benef Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICE NO 4 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


: eo operations of this Company are confined to Life 
Insurance exclusively, and are eonducted upon the 
mutual principle; the profits being divided every year 
among the insured, in proportion to the premium paid 
by them. 

‘Lhe Premium, if over $50, may-be paid, one fourth 
in cash, and three-fourths in an approved note, at 12 
months, with interest, subject to assessment at 60 
days notice, or it may be paid half yearly, quarterly or 
monthly. 

Policy holders participate in the whole amount of the 
profits, there being no proprietary interest or loan to 
absorb any portion thereof. 

A married woman may insure the life of her husband, 
— will enure to her sole use, and that of her chil- 

ren. 

Creditors may insure their debtors, or debtors them- 
selves, for the protection of creditors. 

No risk will be taken on any one life, exceeding 
No personis liable beyond the amount of his premium. 
Whole number of Policies issued, 2589 
Whole amount of Premiums received, $241,284 

generally Merchants 


Clergymen and professional men 
and Traders, Civil, Military and Naval Officers, and 
persons in every station in society, may secure to their 
families, in the event of death, a comfortable support, 
by making, with this Institution, a small investment for 
an insurance upon their lives. 
The Directors have permission to refer to Robert G. 
Shaw, Esq., Messrs. J. E. Thayer & Bro., Johnson, 
Sewall & Co., G. S. Hillard, Esq., H. Inches, Jr. Esq. 
Hon, Stephen Fairbanks, Hon. John G. Rogers, J. w. 
Paige, Esq.,C. W. Cartwright, Esq., Samuel A. Ap- 
pleton, Esq. 
All necessary information will be furnished by 
OLIVER BREWSTER, Agent, 

No 4 State st., Boston. 


ol7 4mis 





SPLENDID EXHIBITION 


OF CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, AND 
GOOD READY MADE CLOJHING, AT 


QUINCY HALL CLOTHING STORE, 
OVER FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 


4 greatest display of READY MADE CLOTH- 
ING ever offered in this city, at WHOLESALE or 


RETAIL. 
ONE PRICE, 


and this gaaranteed to be the lowest that similar articles 
can be obtained for. 

DEALERS IN CLOTHING, and TRADERS 
FROM THE SOUTH and WEST, are invited to 
examine this Stock before making their ses. 

A large lot of THIN CLOTHING will be closed off 
at REDUCED PRICES. 


CITY TRADE. 


We guarantee them as good and fashionable GAR- 
MENTS as can be obtained in Boston, at much less 
prices than is usually paid—style, fit and workmanship 
not to be excelled. ade from the most fashionable 
fabrics. Any description of Clothing made to order, at 
short notice, and low prices. 
Just received of an Insolvent Debtor, one-of the best 
fetail Stocks in the city, which will be sold at 25 per 
cent discount from the cost to manufacture. 
Also—One ditto at 40 per cent dis. 

J. SIMMONS & CO. 
is6m Over Quincy Market, Boston. 
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fee aay 7g few copies of the Christian Register 
of Oct 24th (No 43.) Fes who have oy 

further use for this copy wi ige proprietor 

sending it through the mail, or otherwise, addressed 

“Christian Register,’ Boston. n7 





pec: + ge FOR SPORT, by Mrs Tuthill, au- 
thor of «I will be a Gentleman,’ ‘I will be a Lady,’ 
‘Onward, right Onward,’ ‘My Wife,’ &c. This day 
published. 
Also, «I will be a Gentleman,’ Sth edition; «I will be 
a Lady,’ 8th edition; Onward, Right Onward, 4th ed. 
Just published by CROSBY NICHOLS, 118 
Washington st. is4t n7 





ARRIED LIFE. New Epirioy.—Sketches of 
L Married Life, by Mrs E. L. Follen, a new edi- 
tion. 


When are we Happiest, a book for young people, 37§ 
cents. 

This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
118 Washington st. is4t a7 





ARTYRIA—Enctisu Eoersas. Pg 3s 
Legend wherein are contained Homilies, Ven 

sations and Incidents of the Reign of Edward the a 

written by Wm Mountford, Clerk; in one vol 16mo, 


London. For sale at the same price as the American 
edition, by JAMES MUNROE & CO., I soy 


English Books, 134 veers opposi 
n7 











EETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN—. 












sand dentists have vainly soaght 
tior some’ means to alleviate pain while. severe opera 
ions were taking place. — individual bas gone 
to his grave, dread of suffering, who might 
have been saved had he been willing to place himself in 
the hands of the surgeon; and bave suffered for 
many a long r with their Teeth, rather than submit. 
to have them extracted. It'is acknowsedged that ex~ 
tracting teeth is one of the most painful operations in 
surgery, but the pain being A so gene- 
rally perceived. ‘To remove all these i» and 
allow even the most sensitive an the. 
cote st or Dr, 
ORTON has dncoreted 
pain. He can, 
and the patient will not be sens? 
pantera it in 
arrangements to extract » using 
his Rooms, No 19 Tremont Row. 
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POETRY. 


[For tlie Register.] 
Now. 


FROM RUCKERT. 


There are three balls within the temple of old ‘Time,— 

One for the future, for the present, one, and past. 

The future tapestried with many colored forms— 

That on the stage of being yet shall have their day. 

Within the present, living forms do congregate, 

But in the consecrated mansion of the past— 

Benumbed to stone, the pulseless life-form rests. 

Hope lights the ,gainter’s skill—the sculptor gives the 
past. 

But poetry a n hover in each sphere, 

And, with her ncé} Wake the smile or tear. 

The everlasting now is what? To nature true, 

As mblance of the past, a semblance of the future, too— 

A semblance touching ever on reality, 

Then seize the moment, that alone exists for thee! 

That lengthening past—a future once hath been, 

This living now shall as a lifeless form be seen. —h. 








[For the Register.] 
KIND WORDS. 


An answer soft, a word that’s kind, 
Will heal the broken heart ; 

And cause the erring one to find, 
What goodness can impart. 


How many, many havé@hey turned 
From error’s darksome way ; 

In whom the fire of anger burned, 
Like an unceasing ray. 


Their influence on the little child, 
No language can portray ; 

They teach it to be always mild, 
Through life’s eventful day. 


In youth, the seed time of our life, 
How heavenly is their use ; 

They teach to conquer without strife, 
And never give abuse. 


Their power is felt in manhood’s pride, 
When passions are unstrung ; 

Haw glorious then the gentle chide, 
That calms the angry one. 


In age when man must surely _ie, 

‘To use those gentle words of truth ; 
Will bring the fire to his fading dye, 

And the sweet remembrance of his youth. 


gy strains of music soft and sweet, 
They soothe the weary troubled breast ; 
And lead us to the Saviour’s feet, 
That fount of inward peace and rest. 


And as our Master ever used, 
Those words of gentleness and love; 
May never we that trust abuse, 
But like him speak in tones of love. 
Blilton, Mass. D. 





MISUELLANEOUS, — 


EDWARD'S CAP AND EDWARD'S GRAND- 
FATHER: 
OR, 
PLAY-GROUND PEACE AND PEACE OF NATIONS. 


** Grandfather, I bate Bill Edson !’’ 

** Tut, tut, boy ; must not say hate.” 

** Yes I do, and I will hate him,”’ cried Ed- 
ward, passionately. ** See my cap! covered 
with dust, and not fit to be put on my head !— 
Bill struck it off, and when he saw I did not 
like such fun, he laughed and gave it a kick 
which sent it into the middle of the street.— 
Teen, just as | was going to pick it up, he gave 
it another kick, and away it flew into the gutter. 
One of the boys got it, and held it outto me.— 
But before I could put my hand on it, Bill, 
caught it away, and threw it as far as he could 
send it. A cole-man, who was down there, 
tossed it up into a tree. I climbed up to get it, 
and just as | could reach it, Bill stoned it down, 
and then kicked it like a foot ball all the way to 
our door. I found it hanging on the scraper.” 

‘* Ah, poor child,”’ said the grandfather, with- 
out looking at the cap; ‘* what a storm there is 
in your little bosom !”’ 

*¢ He’ll have to stop growing when he’s a man, 
and I shall be as big as he is, some day, and, 
may be, bigger, and then I'll give it to him !— 
See if I dont’t!”’ 

‘**Oh, no, you will not bear a grudge so long 
on account of a joke, which he only kept up for 
the fun of seeing you so mighty vexed. Never 
bear malice ; that is not christian.”’ 

** A joke, indeed! Why, grandfather, he “is 
a realenemy to me. He not only insults me, he 
hurts me, very often. Sometimes he gives my 
ear or nose a tweak, and sometimes he pulls my 
hair, because he loves to see me snap and snarl, 
as he says ; then if I do any thing to him, I get 
a good hard thump, I ean tell you, or I am 
sprawling on my back, about the quickest.”’ 

‘** QO, never mind™trifles. Be a brave boy,”’ 
said grandpapa, clapping him kiodly on the 
shoulder. 

‘“* 1 say, grandfather they are not trifles.’ 

** Little things are great to little folks. You 
certainly have not been seriously injured by him. 
I have seen no broken limbs, nor even a bruise. 
And as for insulis, your pride need not be ag- 
grieved, since you are not equals, and every 
body knows it. Who thinks the less of you for 
it 1? 

‘** All the boys. They call me nothing but 
little spitfire, because I show spirit when I am 
imposed upon.”’ 

** What do the other little boys do ?”’ 

**Oh ho, he never plagues them long. All 
the boys would take their part, and say it was 
not fait. And when he does hector one of them 
a little, he sings out so—*O, don't ye, Bill ; 
please don't now! You would uot like it your- 
self,’ and sometimes makes believe he is going 
to ery.” 

“« Very wise urchins ; they make an appeal 
to his sense of justice, and his kind feelings. So 
might you, strong in your right ; only you per- 
fer to return violence for violence,and make your- 
self ridiculous in your weakness. But what can 
possibly be the reason the other boys do not take 
your part, too!”’ 

** O, I don't knew,’’ said Eddy, a little sheep- 
ishly. ‘They think it is nene of their busi- 
ness.”” 

‘** But why so? - Is not one little boy to be 
yrotected from oppression as well as another ?— 

Sill is not allowed to be a tyrant, and to take a 
mean advantage of his strength except when you 
are the sufferer. Is the public feeling in the 
school against you, Eddy? ‘That is a bad sign. 
You must explain that.” 

** Where’s mother ?”’ 
the subject. 

:2e Answer my question, and then I will an- 
swer yours. 

** Bat [ want to show her my cap. I know 
that she will be indignant ; I must not say mad, 
I suppose. I doubt if she can make it look de- 
cent any longer. But then itisof no use to 
have a better one, tu be kicked about; nor a 
nice jacket either, to be thrown down into the 
dirt. I must go to school looking shabby, that 
is all. if 1am not neat and clean, let people 
blame Bill Edson, not me. It is all his doing. — 
I will be even with him if J live long enough. | 
will. I'll consider him my enemy, as long as | 
have breath in PY body.” 

*«* Love yout enemies,’’’ said a soft kind 
voice behin 

**Tean’t! 
pouting. 

** Remember who said these word, my child,”’ 
said his mother, *‘ and learn to’ obey him, for 
by his words we are judged.” 

“Well, bat my Sabbath school teacher says 
some verses are not to be taken so very, ver 
literally, mother.” And this is one of them 
think. Let me see any body doing it. I eay it 
is not natural, and nobody can love because they 
ate told to. "t love Bill Edson.” 

* O, not as well as you love me, of course, — 
But you can school yourself to do him good, in- 


stead of evil, and even to wish him well, instead 
of ill.” 





’ 


said Eddy, changing 


bim. 


’Tis impossible '"’ said Edward, 


“Tean’t, I say. Idon't wish him well.— 
I wish—I wish I were as strong as. Sampson, 
and then—let me me wae would I do to Bill? 
O rather, what wouldn’t I do!” ; : 

«« But instead, if you were to love him a little, 
ever so little, and he knew it, by your doing him 
some kind action, or even giving him a good hu- 
mored smile, instead of looking, as you do at 
this moment, like a thunder cloud # 

Eddy laughed a little, but knitted his brows 
as much as he could, at the same time, and 
hunched his shoulders. 

‘+ Would he then take as much delight in vex- 
ing you? I think not. But even if he should 
half his power of doing it would be taken away. 
It is anger and vain spite that is your chief wt- 
ment.” : 

Edward's brow grew black as night again.— 
He clenched his hand, and stamped with his 
feet, screaming, ‘* 1 wish I could flog him! | 
only wish [ could flog him! If I could but grow 
a half a head taller in the night! How I would 
pitch into him in the morning !” ss 

‘* My boy, you grieve me very much, 
his mother. 

His grandfather came and laid his hand on 
his shoulder. The touched calmed Edward in 
a moment, and he stood still, only his features 
quivered and twitched, and tears burst from his 
eyes. 

** You need not complain of Bill; you are no 
betier than he. Lucky you have not the strength 
he has. You surely cannot expect a better 
spirit to be shown towards you, than you feel 
towards him. All the difference is in his favor ; 
there is more fun in his disposition, and more 
malice in yours.” 

Edward was_ confounded at his grandfather's re- 
buke,which was spoken rather sharply. But he 
was more deeply affected by his mother’s silent 
sadness. He thought she was discouraged and 
disheartened about him. 

‘*T am only a little boy, any how,’’ he said, 
in a tone of apology. ‘If { were a greater fel- 
low, I should be too generous to trouble little 
boys who cannot stand up for themselves.” 

** Perhaps you would. Yes, I think you 
would, Eddy.” 

**T hope so,’’ said his mother. 

‘* But where is the use of saying what you 
would do if you were a great boy! If you were 
a great boy, you would do so, and so, all so 
perfectly right! We always think other peo- 
ple’s duty a vast deal easier than our own.” 

* Did you always keep from being angry, 
when you were a little boy like me?’’ said Ed- 
dy. 

~** No, 1 do not know that I did, by any means. 
But as I have been a little boy, as well as an old 
man, shall I now tell you what a little boy’s du- 
4 ist And anold man’stoo! Will you listen? 
tht” 

** Yes, grandfather; only Ido wonder what 
is in that covered dish mother is sitting on the 
table. Are we to have dipped toast for supper ! 
For I am as hungry as “1 

** Here, put your hand into mine, and look 
me in the eyes. <A little good advice will not 


said 








illustration is not an argument. But I have no 
wish to argue with an .old soldier, who cannot 
be expected to reason against a cause in which 
he has risked his life, and shed his blood ; and, 
I trust conscientiously, though the chief principle 
of the Christian religion.” 

“* Ah, there have it. If war should be 
put down and done away with,Christianity would 
have done it before now. But I neve: can 
be put down. Ah, never shake your head, 
man; you will never see the day, though you 
may be as visionary and hopeful as you please, 
for aught I care about it. | tell you, strife is an 
element of man’s nature ; as you see, it is nat- 
ural to all courageous animals. The world, 
with its warring interests and passions, cannot 
go on without it. We must be ready for what 
is inevitable. So don't talk to me of peace 
principles. It makes me mad to think what you 
would do with the army and navy, if your will 
and power were better matched.’’ : 

** It is true that I wish there were mo armies 
and navies in the world,” said the visitor.— 
** You and I and all our neighbors go unarmed, 
yet our interest and rights are quite as safe and 
as much respected as if we wore pistols and 
bowie knives, and more so, since the bold can- 
not oppress the timid, nor the strong the weak. 
Right makes might.’’ 

** But nations, foolish men, have no other 
modes of redressing their greivances than by the 
sword. There is no high court of justice——”’ 

** No congress of natlons——”’ 

** And were it not for the appeal to arms as a 
last resource, the strong would oppress the 
weak.” 

“« Pray what sort ef resource for the weak is 
an appeal to arm§? See Ireland, lying under 
the foot of tyrant England, with the bayonet at 
her bosom. The tyrant waits the appeal to 
arms as the signal, the pretext of throwiug aside 
all restraint; let the struggle begin; crushed 
and bleeding, but unpitied, and more heavily op- 
pressed than ever, Ireland will groan another 
century, before the world ‘learns that brute 
force and justice are not essentially the same.— 
Look in India, China, even Canada, and also at 
home. See our army I do not Say our nation 
bullying a weak neighbor; in my eyes, their 
laurels are badges of infamy, and I blush at 
their boasting.”’ 

** So do I, especially when I think of the Eng- 
lish reading our newspapers. I despise a great 
labber of a schoolboy, boasting of his prowess in 
whipping a little one, and wresting his apple or 
his toy away from him. tn fighting with Eng- 
land, we should be at least respectable, were we 
even beaten at last.”’ 

*« It seems, then, it is an absurdity to consider 
war as a remedy for oppression, when itis in 
fact the very cause and means of oppression.”’ 

** Too fast, too fast! Our own revolutionary 
war #3 

** Our success in that contest does not prove 
that we took the least expensive method of as- 
serting our rights. The struggle lasted eight 
years, and might have lasted longer, but that the 
better part of the English nation were opposed 





spoil your appetite, and your supper is not quite 
ready. Rule Ist. Always keep your temper.— 
Rule 2d. Never lay upa grudge. Role 3d.— 
Do to others not as they have done to you, but as 
they should have done. Rule 4th, but nev- 
|er mind, three will do. Now repeat them after 
me.” 
the table. Then his grandfather released him, 
smiliog mother. As his hunger abated, with 
the rapid clearing of successive platefuls, his 
good humor returned, and he was able to laugh 
with the rest, at the prankful humor of Bill Ea- 
son. Bill had really had no malice in his mis- 
chief. It was thoughtfulness which made it 
fun for him to see a child in a passion; and he 
j amused himself and the other boys very often 
| by making Edward run after him, screaming, 
| brandishing his tiny fists, and stamping with im- 
| portant rage. That he might be doing the boy 
| a lasting injury, by thus exasperating his tem- 
| per, did not once occur tohim. At least Eddy’s 
| mother supposed so, and was revolving in her 
mind some plan of giving a private hint to Bill 
| to help his little playmate to curb his naturally 
|imps tuous spirit, when a word or two which 
showed what was passing in the child’s mind 
| made her resolve to let things take their course, 
jand not to take any measures to obtain for him 
lan exception from the ordinary trials of a 
| schoolboy life. 
| Next time Bill knocks my cap off, I'll balk 
|him by keeping still. Iflcan, illaugh. But 
I don’t think I can. It comes upon me so snd- 
den, you know, before I can have time to think. 
You never had your cap knocked off, did you, 
mother ?’’ 

There was a general Jaugh at the table. 

‘*] remember that a clumsy litle boy once 
knocked my bonnet off,’’ said she, laughing.— 
‘** Was I io a fury about it.” 

* No, though it fell out of the chaise, and the 
wheel came near going over it. You did not 
scold me at all.’’ 

‘** ] hupe I never scold.”’ 

** Some little boys’ mothers do,”’ said grand- 
father. 

‘* There is no boy in the world that has a 
better mother than mine,”’ said Eddy triumph- 
antly. 

‘* See that she does not change you for some 
better boy, then,’ said grandfather, winking 
drolly. 

‘*O, Lam not afraid of that,’’ cried Eddy, 
** no danger of it, | think. And besides, 1 am 
going to he the best boy in the world, too, so 
| that she will not know where to look for a bet- 
ter one.” 

** Good news.” 

‘* The first thing—If Bill Edson carries his 
little sister to ride tomorrow, in her little basket 
wagon, and tackles in the little boys fur a team, 
I will be one of them. Andif he won’t have 
me, I'}l push behind.’’ 

** Right. Cultivate friendly relations with all 
your schoolfellows and playmates,’’ said the 
grandfather. ‘* Then you will be beloved, and 
any altempt to oppress you frowned upon. Do 
| you understand met” 

** Friendly what?’’ 

** Relations.” 

** Cousin Fred, do you mean ?’’ 

‘* The boy’s « fool,’ murmured grandfather, 
jalmost aloud. But Eddy understood his mother, 
| who repeated the grandfather’s advive in plainer 
terms. 

After tea, Eddy felt very sleepy, and languid, 
| the natural consequence of the exhaustion pro- 
| duced by violent excitement. But as he was 

very tenacious of a recently acquired privilege of 
sitting up an hour or two, he could not be per- 
suuded to anticipate his appointed bed-time.— 
He struggled with drowsiness, and did his best 
| to fix his attention upon a story of war time, 











. . } 
and he bounded to his seat by the side of his | 


to the war, on the ground that justice was on 
our side. The English are a noble nation, were 
it not for their war spivit. Let Treland appeal 
to their sense of justice, and not drown in the 
din of discord the still, small voice which is 


pleading for them, more powerfully than the | be such as to relieve them f, a 
«5 | be such : liev +m from any uneasy sense 
I trust in God, they | 3 y 


Edward complied, looked over his shoulder at | w Il, in due time, be relieved.” 


storm and the lightning. 


‘You are a determined hoper; and you think 
better of the English than 1 do, I can assure 
you.”’ 

**T love the English, and am thankful that the 
principles of peace and justice prevailed over 
their roused military pride in our late dispute 
with them. Ii is one of the most encourging 
signs of the times.”’ 

“*Yes; nations do not go to war now for 
such trifles as they used todo. Such «a growl- 
ing and displaying of teeth over that poor bone 
Oregon! It might have been settled, or would 
have settled itself just as well without and spar- 
ed my daughter and the Peace Society such a 
fright.”’ 

**You are glad we escaped a war!” 

‘*War is a great calamity, I agree. I atm for 
none but just and necemmery wars; no wars up 
on punctilios, better™Settled by lawyers and 
statesmen. Glad? Why, yes, of course, I am 
giad for the sake of the women and children; for 
the sake of the poor, and for the sake of the rich 
too; for the sake of Christianity and civilization. 
But for my own part, though I am no longer 
young and active, ] should have liked a brush 
with the British. We have gained strength, 
and they have not since our last contest with 
her rN 
Eddy’s mother winked at Eddy, who sudden- 
ly sat up straight, and looked intelligent and at- 
tentive. 

‘*We’ve borne enough from her,’’ continued 
the old man, ‘more than ever has been paid 
back, or ever will be. Oh, if you had seen 


, 


| 
| what I have, you would hate the very name of 


Englishmen.” 

**You must not say hate, grandfather; you 
told me it was wrong,”’ said Eddy, timidly.— 
But his grandfather did not hear him, and went 
on. 

‘*You have not been as I was, in a town sack- 
ed by those bull-dogs, and seen a house made 
desolate where you had been sheltered like a 
son. You have not been cut down and trampled 
under foot while aiding a brother in the vain at- 
tempt to defend his beautiful and accomplished 
sisters, and shared his thirst for vengeance for 
the wretchedwess and dishonor of a once happy 
family, a thirst which the too speedy return of 
poe left ungratified. ‘The feelings with which 

remember that and many other scenes of the 
wars with the British, will ever make my blood 
boil, as long as a drop runs in my veins !”’ 

“No. 2. Never lay up a grudge,’’ whisper- 
ed Eddy to his mother. 

‘*Bat for war, they never would have happen- 
ed,’’ said the visitor, sighing. ‘In the long 
peace we have enjoyed, these feelings of person- 
al animosity have nearly died out, and if war 
can be prevented, at any sacrifice, for a few 
years, the friendly relations which subsist -be- 
tween our own country and England will be 
strongly knit, that all disputes can be settled as 
happily as the Maine and Oregon boundaries.” 

‘*You understand what is meant by Sriendly 
relations,”’ whispéred Eddy’s mother, as he 
squeezed her hand and smiled when he heard 
the phrase. 

“I'll be friends with Bill, if I can, and tell 
grandfather I am friendly related to him; not an 
own cousin, bot like one. When Iam related 
to him, he will not trouble me, anv more than 
cousin Fred, will he?’’ whispered Eddy. But 
his mother did not reply. She only nodded, and 
put her finger on her lips. 

‘*“Well, hope so, and welcome, friend,’ con- 
tinued the old man, “but I doubt; the English 





told with great animation by his grandfather to 

}a neighbor who had come in. But his eyes, 
j notwithstanding the diligent rubbing he gave 
| them, grew narrower and narrower, and at Jast 
he sank down in a corner, fast asleep. 

He was dreaming of holding baskets for Bill 
Edson to fill with rare red cheeked apples, and 
golden pears, when his agreeable visions 
were dispersed by his grandfather’s voice in a 
loud and excited tone, and a heavy thuwp of his 
cane upon the floor. He sat up, and stared at 
the old gentleman in great surprise, for he 
was evidently very much out of temper. He 
looked like some inspired bard in a fit of frenzy 

his eyes gleamed so brightly, and his long white 
hair streamed so wildly over his flushed cheeks, 
as he strode about the room. Edward silently 
wondered what manner of provocation the quiet 
looking visitor could have given, to make his 
| his grandfather forget so soon, Rule 1st. So he 
listened attentively to what he was saying. 

“The Peace Society is a fool! Not that 
each member is an ass; but people give up 
their common sense when they put on the badge 
of a society. They adopt one idea to the ex- 
clusion of every other, and straightway, we find 
them riding their hobby full tilt against the ex- 
perience and common sense of the public.” 

i W e appeal to common sense, and to human- 

“ Yes, yes—A flock of sheep, arguing against 
the wolves, and quite resolute upon non-resis- 
tance, come what may. The wolves are to be 
bound over to keep the peace, and then the 
sheep will draw their teeth, and they will all 
graze together like brothers. A blessed day 

when we see it.” 


are a grasping nation, and their maxim is, Get 
jal we can, and keepall we get. If our nation 
have something of the same greedy spirit, where 
we got it from is very plain. But that 1 doubt 
if we should be any the better for it, I should 
wish we might get Canada away from them 
some day.”’ 

“Rule 3d. Let us not do unto others as they 
have done to us, but as they ought to,” said 
Eddy’s mother, asthe clock struck the signal 
for his going to bed. She caught her father’s 
eye, as she spake, and smiled. 

The visitor departed, while she was at Eddy’s 
bedside, endeavoring to ascertain how much of 
the conversation he had been able to understand, 
and what he thought of it, as acommentary up- 
on the excellent precepts given by his grand- 
father, to guide his schoolboy life. On her re- 
turn to the parlor, she playfully and gently ralli- 
ed her father upon his inconsistency, and the ef- 
fect it might have in lessening Eddy’s respect 
for him. 

The old gentleman smiled and sighed. ‘‘How 
true was my remark that we see other people’s 
duty more plainly than our own! Eddy and | 
must both Jearn to forget and forgive. I must 
become a little child, and learn at the feet of Je- 
sus to love my enemies.” c. W. L. 

[Monthly Religious Magazine. 











(> The Merrimack Humane Society has pre 
sented an elegant silver pitcher to Miss Garafelia 
Oaks, daughter of James Oaks, Esq., of this city, 
for the promptness, courage, and great presence of 
mind she evinced on the Ist of September, 1845, 

















‘* | suppose you know, my dear sir, that an 


in rescuing her mother and aunt from drowning, 
at Newburyport. 


THE GREAT CHINESE PHILOSOPHER. 


Confucius, a teacher of religion and morals, 
who like Moses and Zoroaster, exercised an ex- 
tensive influence on his own and succeeding 
times, and now, after thousands of years, is still 
venerated by his countrymen, and respected by 
all other nations, lived almost 550 years before 

hrist. ‘ 

He was of a royal descent, and a native of the 
kingdom of Lu, a province of the Chinese em- 
pire. He led a quiet, temperate life, was distin, 
guished for his wisdom. He neither attempted 
to overthrow the existing establishment, nor to 

in dominion, by deceit, over the minds of men ; 

ut only to disseminate the precepts of virtue 
and wisdom. He tavght in cities and royal 
courts. In the most impressive manner he en- 
jeyed universal benevolence, justice, virtue, hon- 
esty. He resembled Socrates, in founding and 
build ng up a pure system of moral philosophy. 
Selections from the Maxims and Precepts of Con- 

fucius. 

The sovereign good consists in an entire con- 
formity with correct reason both in our opinions 
and our propensities. 

We should let our reason, and not our pas- 
sions, be the rule of our conduct ; for reason will 
lead us to think correctly, and to speak sensibly 
and to act justly. : wis 

Strive to be pure in thought ; if our mind is 
tree trom evil, our sctions will be also; let us 
never intend, much less commit a wrong act. 

Does anything improper offer itself to the 
eyes; see it not ; does it strike thee hear it nut 
is it on the tongue! speak it not. — 

Sincerity of heart is the first of virtues ; noth- 
ing is so indispensible in the commerce of society, 
as sincerity. 

We should behave at all times towards others 
the same as we should wish theit conduct to be 
towards ourselves. 

He who sincerely and truly measures others 
by himself obeys that law naturally imprinted in 
his bosom, which dictates to him, not to do to 
others what he would not that they should do to 
him; and whatsoever things he would that men 
should do to him, to do even the same to them. 

ls there no one maxim by which a man may 
regulate his whole life! It is simply to act to- 
wards others as we would desire they should 
act towards us; we need but this rule alone ; it 
is the foundation and principle of all our duties. 

Let us regard our neighbors as ourselves ;_ let 
us use the same standard, in judging ourselves 
as that by which we judge others, and estimate 
their sufferings and enjoyments according to our 
own ; 80 shall we fulfil the laws of true charity. 

Have wein any manier done wrong to an- 
other’ Let us not be backward in making rep- 
aration for it; not hesitate an instant, but nobly 
break through the restraints of pride and shame 
that would be our hindrance. 

Return a good deed by the like ; but never re- 
venge an Injury. 

To return good for evil, and not to resent in- 
juries can only be the act of a great mind. 

We should abhor the crimes ot the wicked ; 
but if they are reclaimed to virtue, we should re- 
ceive them to our bosoms as though they had 
never erred. 

We ought to be so far indulgent and liberal, as 
to overlook the offences of oibers when they show 
signs of repentence ; cur deportment should then 


of their former conduct; but that they can lose 
sight of the disgrace and degradation, which can 
only have the effect to discourage them in their 
adherence to a mgre virtuous course of life. 

If we have fallen into errors, we should recol- 
lect that it is possible to retrieve our character ; 
we have but to break asunder the tes which at- 
tach us to guilt, and then we may be able to sur- 
mount the obstacles, that prevent us from re- 
gaining the path of virtue. 

We should mildly caution anerring friend and 
re-conduct him into the right path; bat if oir 
remonstrances prove useless, and we find that he 
is obstinately bent on hisown destruction, then 
it is right to abandon him, and not render our- 
selves ridiculous by a vain importunity. 

The solid.upright man,who weighs the expres- 
sions of himself and of otvers; who adheres to 
his duty, and never swerves from what is just; 
who wateles the countenances and manners of 
those who address him, and adopts not their 
opinion without reflection; such is the man | 
cal} prudent. 

Promises ought not slightly to be retracted ; 
we should see well what promise is just, and 
that it can be completed. 

Perform your promise, if it be not contrary to 
equity ; for justice is befure every promise. 

We shosld not affirm what we do not know 
to be a fact ; and never undertake to do a thing 
of which we have not considered the conse- 
quences. 

These are but a few of the precepts and max- 
ims of Confucius. But they show sufficiently 
their purity and excellence. They contain moch 
of the duty of men, and the high, ennobling 
principles which have justly immortalized the 
name of their great and illustrious teacher. 


THE CROWNED HEADS OF EUROPE. 


BY DR. BAIRD. 


Eight of the twenty monarchs are Prote stants ; 
nine are Roman Catholics ; two are of the Greek 
Church, and one is a Mahomedan. Those be- 
longing to the Greek Church are the Emperor 
of Russia and the King of Greece. Four of 
them are men of irreproachable characters.— 
Many of them are as respectable as our public 
men whom we delight to honor. The Queens 
‘are allof spotless character, which could not 
have been said of former times. 

The King of Prussia is a decidedly pious man. 
Several of the Queens are true Christians, as 
think, ana among these is the Queen of Frauce. 
She reads many religious books, As to talent, 
Louis Philippe, King of the French, the King 
of Prussia; and the Emperor of Russia; are 
admitted to rank first ; and Louis Philippe stands 
nre-eminently above all. He was educated ata 
French College ; spent many years in foreign 
lands, and then sixteen in quietly pursuing his 
studies. ‘Talleyrand said he had no idea of his 
vast acquirements, before he was his minister 
after he became King. He speaks English with 
ease and never pronounces but one word wrong, 
which was ice, which he calls hice. He said, 
he and his brother hired a boat at Pittsburgh, to 
go down the river , but was obstructed by the 
hice.—This he had learned from the English 
cockneys ; when he livedin England. He has 
no minister who is his equal. 

The King of Prussia is nearly the equal of 
Louis Philippe ; he speaks English well, but 
not so well as the King of the French. He is 
a self-made man. He was not allowed to get 
his education at the German Universities 
as he desired, as it was thought degrading to the 
King’s son to associate with other young men. 
He regrets to this day, that he was not permit- 
ted to go to the Uuiversity and associate with 
the students. The King of Sweden graduated 
at College and is a fine scholar. 

The King of Prussia is not popular. He is 
too good a man for that. He proposes too many 
reforms, and pushes them forward with too much 
energy to please the people. 

The Emperor of Russia is not inferior in tal- 
ent ; but he came unexpectedly to the throne, 
at the age of twenty-seven or twenty-eight years 
—his brother the tawful heir to the throne, havy- 
ing abdicated in his favor. He has had no time 
to read. Being a resolute monarch, his duties 
are most arduous. He is most devoted to pub- 
lic affairs. J spoke to him about temperance so- 
cieties when he began to make the same objec- 
tions which were once so common here—that 
brandy was necessary fur laborers to give them 
Strength, and protect them in heat and cold. 
He, however, at once perceived the force of my 
argument, admitted their correctness and said, 
** As for the revenue we will let it go, and get 
a revenue somewhere else.’’ Nicholas is very 
decided and independent. 

A nobleman of great wealth and talent had 
governed his hrother Alexander. When Nich- 
olas came to the throne, in less than three days 
he came to see him onasked. Nicholas said to 
him, ‘Who asked you to appear befure me? 1] 
know how you goverened my brother, and im- 
posed upon hismeekness. 1 give you three days 
to arrange your affairs in St. Petersburg, after 
which time you wil] retire to your covntry seat,’ 
which he did and has remained there ever since. 

The King of Sweden is a literary man and is 





the author of several books. He gave me & 
copy of his work on Prison Discipline, just pub- 
Heed. The King .of Holland is not so popu- 
lar; is an older man, about fifty-four. He was 
distinguished at the battle of Waterloo, and bad- 
ly wounded. The King of Denmark is a man 
of fair talents, but of no decision of character. 

The manners of the Princes are polished, easy 
and simple Such is the character of the nobles 
of Europe, whom I have seen. Itis easy to 
converse with them. They are however more 
formal to diplomatists. There is more difficulty 
to get along with our distinguished men who 
sometimes assume a tone of havghtiness, which 
I never saw in a Prince. The Monarchs ordi- 
narily, and their Queens, dress in the same plain 
way as other well bred people. In public they 
of course appear in splendor.—The Queens wear, 
on ordinary occasions, very little jewelry. 

In the families of the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of the French, there is great affection. 











dere HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI- 

VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 
of tle Cheshire Pastoral Assoviation. Ninth Edi- 
tien. 

‘he publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Collection of Hymns for the tavietias of the Unitarian 
de.,omination. “The highest comn«ndations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by when: it has been examin- 
e-1, and who are qualified to judg. of its value. 

As an evidence of the estimat,ou 1 which the ¢ Chris- 
yee Hymns’ 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
owing: 
| Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 


bridge. 

«I have looked through the look with great satisfac- 
tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- 
ligation to‘ the Committee vi the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
\vauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 

hould hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
. est tnat | nave ever seen. The selection is made with 
sveat good taste, and witn a ‘udgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacred poetry for every oc- 
vstsion and subject. The number of nymns is large, but 
Il think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
) wor ones there are among so many.’ 

The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tiun Hymns’ into their Churches :— 

Broadgvay Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 

Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 

Chapel, ‘Taunton, Mass. 
, Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 

Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 

Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 

Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 

; Pomfret, Vt. 
- ; Troy, | ey # 
Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Res. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. y 

Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 

Cha; el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 

Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 

Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 

Moun: Pleasant Congregational Church, Roxbury. 

Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, ae requested to send to us for copies of the | 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
118 Washington st 


—— 
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KENDALL P. SAUNDERS, 

.No, 432 WASHINGTON STREET....BOSTON, 
(DIRECTLY OPFTOSITE ELIOT STREET.) 
VARIETY 
AND 


Woooden Ware Establishment, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 
REFRIGERATORS, 

OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


And warrants them equal, if not superior to any made | 
in the State, and are staffed with Pulverized Charcoal. 


WILLOW CARRIAGES, CRADLES, 





BASKETS AND CHAIRS. 
—ALSO, A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF— 
Wooden, Tin, Japaned, and Britannia Ware, with 
every article for furnishing families commencing House- 
keeping, and others in want, at as reasonable prices as 
any store in the city, or country, witha general assort- 
ment of Fancy Baskets and other Goods. 
(<$- All Goods warranted and sent to any part of the 
city free of expense. Itisl2o0s 010 
DR. J. H. LANE, 
NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT, (BRONCITIS 
§c.) AND THEIR CURE, 
ACCORDING TO THE 
NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 
Office Hour, 24 o’¢lock P. M. 


o24 


osly 
OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and S 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasent and profitable to the-pupils ;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. 

Terms 3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. 

Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Bcoahs Fisher, 
W. W. Chapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 

Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 








Barrey & Bigelow, 
V ANUFACTURERS, Importers, and Wholesale 
IVI Dealersin PAPER HA NGINGS, BORDERS, 
WINDOW SHADES, and CHIMNEY PRINTS, 
of every description. 


—ALSo— 
EMBOSSERS OF PAPER. 
Ware Rooms, 31 Federal street, up stairs. 
J. M. BARREY. J. R. BIGELOW. 
{28 6m 





“DEPOSITORY * 
or THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. Secretary, 
AT 
CROSBY §& NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo | 
distribution. janl7 





WILLIAM BELL, 

56 Court street, head of Brattle street, and 62 
Tremont street, near the Whig Reading Room, 
BOSTON, 

MANUFACTURER OF 
Solid Leather, Boot Top, Fancy and Common 
TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, &c. 
—ALSO,— 

LADIES’ BONNET AND DRESS TRUNKS. 
Trunks Repaired at Short Notice. 
my23 tf 





S$. D, CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


Manufacturer’s Agent for the Sale of 


Boots, Shoes, Leather, &e. 
xno. 10 Rattroav Brock, Lincoun Sr., 
Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station, 
BOSTON, 


§G- Dealers please call. 
osfim 


SToraGeE. 
je6 





JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


Qt Sats made on the most reasonable terms an 
warranted in all respects, at the shortest notice. 
f1s osly 





DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 
uglS tf 





Works of the late 

: handsomely bound in cloth, 6 

ols ; may be obtained at the Christian Register Office, 
at the low price of three dollars a set. je27 





NEW GOODS. 


DANIELL &€ C@., 
201 Washington Street, 


HAs received our Fall supply of New Goons, 
we would invite our customers and the public te 
call and examine our assortment, which is larger and 
better than at any previous season, and which will be 
sold at very low prices, and we pledge ourselves to al- 
ways sell any article in our line as low as it can be 
found in the city. 


DRESS SILKS. 


We have a beautiful assortment of RicH CoLoreD 
SiLks for Dresses, of the newest patterns and styles. 

Biack Sitxs, for Dresses and Mantillas, of the 
best color and finish. 

Buve Buiacx Si1xs that are warranted not to spot 


CASHMERES, 
MOUSSELINE DE LAINES, ALPACCAS, 
PLAIDS, 
And every other kind of Dress Goods. 
LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. §@ 


In our Shawl Room will be found every variety of 


Long and Square Shawls, new patterns. 
THIBET CLOTHS 


OF EVERY DESIRABLE COLOR. 

These Goods are from the best manufacturers, and 
warranted equal to any others in the city, as it regards 
fabric and color, being imported expressly for us. 

EMBOSSED 


PIANO AND CENTRE TABLE COVERS. 
LINEN GOODS. 


Our usual full supply of every kind of Ljnen Goods 
wanted for family use. 


CLOAK GOODS, 
Of all the new styles, particularly PLa1ps, in great va- 


MOURNING GOODS. 
Black and Blue Black Silks, Bombazines, Alpaccas, 
M. de Laines, Crapes, Veils, and all other articles for 
Mourning. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
Blankets, Quilts, Linen Damasks, Cottons, Flannels. 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES. 


In this department we have a choice selection of new 
and beautiful Embroideries and Laces, of the latest pat- 
terns. 

We have spared no pains to have our stock as com- 
plete as possible, and are now ready to offer it at such 
exceedingly low prices that we feel sure that those who 
buy of us will be satisfied that our goods are cheap. 


“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 
DANIELL § CO., 
201 WASHINGTON STREET. 
3 is&oseop3m 
BATES’ PATENT 
Sliding Top Chamber Shower Bath 


HE subscriber respectfully informs the public that 
T he continues to manufacture and has on hand a 
large assortment of the above celebrated CHAMBER 
SHOWER BATHS; he will finish them to suit the 
taste of the purchaser. From numerous recommenda- 
tions, the following are selected: 

[From Dr John C. Warren, Hersey Professor of Anat- 
omy and Surgery in Harvard University.} 

At the request of Mr Bates, I have examined his 
Chamber Shower Bath. It appears to me to be the 
most convenient portable shower bath I am acquainted 
with, for ii is light, neat, and worked with very little 
trouble. ‘This is an improvement which I am very glad 
to see, because 1 consider the external application of 
cold water to be a practice highly useful, and even im- 
portant to most individuals. 

The daily washing of the bedy serves to remove the 
cuticle which is constantly forming on the surface of the 
skin, and thus purifies it, and leaves its pores open for 
the discharge of those fluids which the preservation of 
health requires. Another great advantage is, that the 
sudden application of cold water in this mode to the 
suface of the body produces a bees effect on the in- 

al organs, particularly those of digestion. 

"Tbe a eodeion of , fae baths into public hotels 
would be, in my humble opinion, ene of the greatest 
additions to the comfort of travellers, and their general 
use in private families would add mach to the health of 
our whole tion. Joun C. WARREN. 

Boston, April 2, 1845. 


_ riety. 
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[From Dr. Geo. Hayward, Professor of the principles 
of Clinical Surgery in Harvard University. 
Sir,—Having seen in operation, and examined the 
Chamber Shower Bath of Mr Bates, I take great pleas- 
ure in expressing my approbation of it. Frequent 
bathing is so necessary to health and comfort, that I am 
glad an apparatus has been constructed by which a per- 
son can take a shower bath in his own chamber with 
very little inconvenience. The bath of Mr Bates I 
think well adapted to the end proposed, and hope it will 
come into extensive use. Gro. HAYWARD. 
Boston, April 7, 1845. 


[From Dr. J. W. F. Lane.] 
Boston, March 1, 1845. 

The functions of the digestive apparatus and of the 
skin are so intimately connected, that the dist:r ance 
of the former frequently results solely from i.upediments 
to the due discharge of the duties of *.e¢ latter. From 
inattention to cleanliness of the v .ole surface of the 
Lody, and from a want of more frequent general abln- 
tion, the minute pores of the skin become blocked up, 
so that the proper evapora ivn can no longer take place. 
To obviate these difficu'' ies, and the diseases originat- 
ing from them, no me+sure is perhaps so well adapted 
as the shower bath, properly regulated. 

The patent Bath of Mr Bates, manufactured by L. V. 
Badger, is an article not only well adapted to all the 
cleanly purposes «/ the body, but so combines neatness 
and elegance as io be an ornament to any chamber.— 
The day cannot be far distant, when it will be deemed 
as essential to /urnish the dressing room with one of 
these, as it fortverly was with the wash-basin, and the 
advantages to the health resulting from the change, will 
soon make themselves apparent. 

J. W. F. Lang, M. D. 


[From the Hon Harrison Gray Otis, Boston.] 

Mr. L. V. Baiger: Sir,—In reply to your note, I am 
quite ready to say, that I have used your Vapor Lamp, 
in connection with » chair and curtain, which was orig- 
inally furnished witn a spirit-barner, and that I prefer 
yours altogether, as it may be placed at a distance from 
the other apparatus wita perfect safety. 

I am respecttu.'y yours, &c. 
H. G. Oris, 


[From H. G. O. Colby, Judge C. C. P., New Bediord.} 

Mr L. V. Badger: Sir,—I have used one of your 
Patent Shower Baths for nearly a yer, and take much 
pleasure in recommending it to the pub.'c. After I had 
given it a fair trial, T was so impressed w “h its useful- 
ness, that [ took special pains to speak of it -o persons 
of my acquaintance, many of whorh have purch:sed the 
article, and recommend it in the highest terms. — My 
family would be willing to part with many artices, 
which are commonly considered of prime necessity, 
rather than relinquish their shower bath. If every 
householder could be induced to purchase one, we should 
hear less of those terrible pulmonary complaints, which 
are the scourge of New England. 


The following gentlemen have the Bath in use in their 
families : 

Hon Peleg Sprague, Judge U.S. Court. 

Hon Lemuel Shaw, Chief Justice 8. J. Court. 

Hon Robert C. Winthrop, Member of Congress. 

Hon Joke Quincy Adams, = do . 

lion Josiah Quincy, Jr., Mayor of Boston. 

Rev Francis Parkman, Boston. 

Professor Felton, Harvard College. 

Dr John C. Warren, Boston. 

Dr Winslow Lewis, Jr. do. 

Dr John Homans, do. 

Dr J. W. F. Lane, do. 

Professor Greenleaf, Harvard College. 

Charles Sumner, Esq., Boston. 


WATER MAN’s 


Kitchen. lurn'shing Rooms, 
No. 83 § 85 Cornhill, 6 § 8 Brattle, and 73 
OG The place for ll onthe eve of Hovackeoi a 
7 ” v “ 
ment, at the lowest ywicen, ond of the best seen eePatt- 
catalogues to facilitate in making a judicious gele, with 


The following seasonuble as ticles will be found as above. 
BOSTON BAY'HING PAN: 
—aryp— 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH! 


Johnson’s Patent Crean F 
Refrigerators, best qua'ity ; 
Wire Dish Covers ; ; 


Meat Safes, &e., &c ea 
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REENWOOD’S PSALMS AN 
{ Newiy Srereoryrep Epinions 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype Rags of 


thi ; 
- 'y all the Sounan yo the deeeentty; Bow wed mt 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of on 
- a Hyinns has been made. ise 
; have also published ano iti ink 
in addition to the frm foe Pers nome = 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of thoes Socio. 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worshi a 
Two separate editions will in future be iseued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition i 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the pi 
now ri use, es the addition above referred to ee ta 
new type, and the other with i ° 
Supplementary Hymns the Service Book and 
additions have been made, with t 
= R. e gy. rae Pastor of the Church of re 
ur, and are highly approved by those w 
examined the work, since they were mae” ee 
[tis believed that this nt will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace man 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first sd 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted “+ 
The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick;) New South Society (Rev. A. Youn 3) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st. 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev. 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Charch of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey s> Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh- 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. I; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N.Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Il; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Westcrn States. 
We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 
JENKS & PALMER, 
Chambers 131 Washingon st. 
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OARDING & DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES IN PLYMOUTH. The subscriber, 
being about to commence the fourth term of his School, 
would like to receive four or five young ladies into his 
family, as boarders. The healthful and agreeable loca- 
tion of his house—directly overlooking the bay—the pe- 
culiar social advantages of the town, and the facility of 
access to it by railroad, recommend his School to the 
attention of parents, who are in quest of a place of edu- 
cation for their daughters. 

Those who may wish to inquire respecting his quali- 
fications as a teacher, are referred to the following indi- 
viduals:—Rev. G. W. Briggs, Jacob H. Loud, Esq., 
Thomas Russell, Esq., Plymouth; Rev. C. Robbins, 
Rev. E. Peabody, Mr. George W. Bond, Boston; 
Rev. G. Putnam, Roxbury; Mrs. H. Ware, Jr., Mil- 
ton; and Mr. David Dana, Lowell. 

Particular information may be obtained by addressing 
the subscriber. H. F. EDES. 

Plymouth, Feb 25, 1846 tf mh7 





EW AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
iN ICAL. CROSBY §& NICHOLS have just re- 
ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, 
containing amusement, general literature and instruc- 
tion, with an earnest and business like inquiry into the 
best means of satisfying the claims of Industry. The 
names of William Howitt, (one of the proprietors,) 
Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mitford, Ebe- 
nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 
Cornwall and others, who will be permanent conwribu- 
tors, indicate the literary character of the work. It 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 
the first English artists. The extremely low price of 
the work will put within reach of all classes. It will 
come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Single num; 
bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 70 pages. 
_CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 
je27 _is4tostf Agents for Publishers. 


ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
CROSBY & NICHOLS have just published 

the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz 

Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament, 

designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints for 

explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C.S. 

Cartee. No 1, Matthew. 

Do do. No 2, Luke and John. 

The First Book for Sunday Schools, 5th edition 

They have nearly ready—A Manual on the Book of 

Acts, by Rev I. B. Fox. 

Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 

Huntington. 

C. &. N. publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book for 
Sunday Schools, of which they have just issued a new 
Or i edition. The Sunday School Singing Book, 
by E. L. White, 3d edition. The Ministry of Christ, 
by Rev T. B. Fox, 3d edition. A Scripture Catechism 
of the Christian Religion, stated in the words of the Bi- 
ble, by Rev Eph. Peabody. 

{$-Copies of the above furnished for examination by 
the Publishers. 118 Washington street. 

my2 isGtostf 








HE BOSTON ALMANAC, for 1847, by S.N. 
Dickinson, will be published at an early day in 
December. The Directory to the Business People of 
Bostonggwill be thoroughly prepared, and inserted at 
atemRength than usual. As the business of the cit 
increases, this department of our Almanac grows with 
it. In the number now coming out, there will be a se- 
ries of DIAGRAMS representing the various RAIL- 
ROADS diverging from Boston, with historical sketch- 
es ofeach. These diagrams or maps have been pre- 
pared at some considerable expense, and will, together 
with the Business Directory, form the principal fea- 
tures to the Almanac for 1847, The usual quantity of 
Miscellaneous Matter will be found in its pages. The 
covers will be illuminated with some choice specimens 
of Printing, and the fine large Map of Boston, will be 
bound up in the volume. 
Orders may be sent to Mr B. B. MUSSEY, 29 
Cornhill, and to Mr THOMAS GROOM, 82 State st., 
or to the Proprietor, S. N. Dicxixson, 52 Washing: 
ton street. 2wis4os o31 


ASSIUS M. CLAY’S PAPER, THE TRUE 
“AMERICAN. Subscription for this paper are 
taken at the Bookstore of Mr. B. H. GREENER, No. 


Tashington street, Boston. 
a Ship my per annum, payable in advance; or $10 


for five subscribers to one address. 








Dr Wigglesworth, do. 
De G, H. Lodge, do. 
Rev John Pierpont, do. 
Rev Samuel Barrejt, do. 
Lucius M. Sargent, Roxbury. 


ith or 
Also, Badger’s Vapor Apparatus, to be used with or 
withaut the Shower Bath; Bathing Tubs -_ ne 
Roman Hip or Sitz Baths; Leg, Head, _— nile 
Elbow Bathing. Vessel; rong = Cape, See 
aths: Hair Mi ; Ba “ 
— ; Hair — v. ROGER, 49 Congress st. 
3m 
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PROSPECTUS 
OF A RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, ENTITLED 
THE WESTERN EVANGELIST, - 
he cause of Christianity in its most 
Die a Recher doer and — form. Pub- 
i ‘dalo, N. Y-, and conducted by 
oe Bu EV. L. S. EVERETT. 
Trerms.—The Terms of the Western Evangelist 
will be, invariably, Two Dollars a ear, in advance; to 
which twenty-five cents will be added for every three 
months delay. a8 


FANTED, to supply files, a few copies of the 
W Christian Register of June 6th. Subscribers 
who have 7 roy use for that number will do the 
publisher a favor by sending it, by mail, or otherwise 
fddressed to “Christian Register, Boston.” jyll 


Roskone SCHOOL.—SANDWICH COLLE- 
GIATE INSTITUTE. The Fall Quarter will 
open on Monday, the 5th of October, under the continued 
oun < Mr. Wooster. Applications for admission, 
i * 
wept a 8 F. FREEMAN. 


Sandwich, Mass. Sept. 9,1846. 4wis 519 











ications must be addressed, posta id 
All communicati GALER HARTSHORN” paid, 


: Agent for New England States. 


o 
janl7 





HURCH ORGANS. Societies or Committees 
/ about purchasing Organs are invited to call at our 
Manufactory, on Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos- 
ton, where they will find new and second hand Organ 
constantly on hand. 3 
arrangements are so complete that we can finish 
or build instruments of any size at the shortest noticeg 
and warrant them equal to the best which can be produ, 
ced in this country, and on as reasonable terms. 
We would refer to the large Organ lately built by us 
in the Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Salem street. 


Professi ference of the first authority. 
£23 —— SIMMONS & McINTIRE. 








UNITARIAN DEPOSITORY, 
For the Publication and Sale of— 
ALL UNITARIAN WORKS, 
—BY— . 
JAMES MUNROE & COMPANY, 
GRANITE BUILDING, 
No 134 Washington, opposite School street: ::BosToN- 
my23 tf 
LINT'S GEOGRAPHY. The: History and Geo- 
graph: Mississippi ; to is ap- 
2 Condensed Physical Geography of the Atlan 
tie United States, and the whole 
second edition; by Ti 





Water street. 





